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Y PREFACE. 


Tue continued patronage of the readers of the Atheneum has enabled 
us to complete another volume of this long-established periodical, and 
we have now the pleasure of again expressing our gratitude for this 
support and encouragement. The pressure of the times has been such, 
during the past year, that this support is more particularly gratifying, 
since it shows that the perusal of our publication affords the readers a 
pleasure which they would not willingly relinquish. 

The improvement in spirit and interest, and the increase in number, 
of British Periodicals, have augmented the means of rendering the 
Atheneum acceptable to the American public. The publisher flatters 
himself that these means have been judiciously improved, and that the 
“Spirit of the English Magazines” has evinced an advancement pro- 
portionate to that of the sources whence its supplies are derived. 

It has been our principal endeavor in this volume, as in those which 
have preceded it, to 1nstRucT and aMuse ; and to this end the subjects 
and nature of its contents have been as various as the diversified tastes 
of general readers,—alternating from the description of the sublimest 
works of Nature and of Art, to that of the ordinary objects with which 
we are most familiar ;—from the exhibition of deep and passionate 
feeling, to that of the playful exercises of the imagination and fancy, 
and the common emotions and habits of the mind. 

Of the manner in which this purpose has been performed, every reader 
will of course judge for himself. In deciding on the merits of a miscel- 
laneous publication like this, however, an individual should bear in mind 
that his own taste is not the only one which the editor must endeavor to 
please ; and that parts which he would be inclined to throw aside as 
useless, are by others considered the best in the work, and perhaps the 
only portions regarded as truly valuable. 

The present volume has been enriched by several entire poems from 
the pens of distinguished writers.—Extracts from various new works of 
merit, previous to their being generally known in this country, have 
been given, and brief notices of new publications inserted in each 
number.—We trust it is unnecessary to point out to any one of our 
readers the fund of wit, humor, and an inimitable species of comic 
gravity, contained in those masterly productions which have appeared in 


this volume, entitled “‘ My Landiady and her Lodgers.” 


We will only 


observe that we consider them not surpassed in their peculiar excellences 
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by anything in the compass of modern literature, and equalled only by 
one performance—the ‘‘ Mansie Wauch ” of the same author. 

It has been remarked by some of our subscribeyathat the price of the 
Atheneum is high. Those who consider it so are not aware, we think, 
of the quantity of matter contained in one of our numbers. * Being pub- 
lished likewise twice a month, instead of monthly as most other Maga- 
zines are, the subscribers receive more for their money than those of 
almost any other work of this description in the country. We request 
the reader to compare both the size of the pages and the type of the 
Atheneum, with those of some of our most popular monthlies, and then 
judge if the difference in these, together with the number of pages and 
the engravings, does not justify the difference in their prices. It was 
our intention, however, to have commenced the publication of the ensu- 
ing volume on a new and improved plan, which should give an additional 
number of pages, without increasing the expense to subscribers ; but we 
have been disappointed in the size of the paper ordered for this improve- 
ment, and we shall probably be under the necessity of deferring the 
proposed alteration till the commencement of another volume. 

The Prints of the Fashions will be continued in the next volume, and 
every exertion will be made to render its literary contents as entertaining 
and instructive as can be drawn from the best English Magazines. <A 
continuance of the favor of our patrons is respectfully solicited ; and we 
cannot but express the hope, and belief, that our endeavors to present to 
the American community the spirit of the Periodical Literature of a 
nation unrivalled in intellectual and imaginative efforts, will be, as they 
have heretofore been, duly appreciated and rewarded. 


Boston, March 15, 1830. 
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AN EVENING IN FURNESS ABBEY. 


BY PROFESSOR WILSON. 


Aw Apparition hung amid the hush 
Of the lone vale; whether exhaled from 


earth 
Or dropt from heaven, as yet my beating 
heart, 


That quaked unto the sudden solitude, 
Knew not, nor cared to know—a mist—a 
cloud— 
Material shadow—or a spiritual dream! 
Slowly and waveringly it seemed to change 
Into a hoary Edifice, o’erhung 
By hoary trees with mouldering boughs as 
mute 
Even as the mouldering stones—a ghost- 
like show ! 
Uncertain in their tremor where to rest, 
Like birds disturb’d at night, my startled 
thoughts 
Floated around the dim magnificence 
Of air-woven roofs, and arches light as air 
Spanning the faded sunset, till the Pile, 
Still undergoing, as my spirit gazed 
Intenslier and intenslier through the gloom, 
Strange transformation from the beautiful 
To the sublime, breathing alternately 
Life-kindling hope and death-foretelling 
fear, 
Majestically settled down at last 
Into its own religious character, 
A House of Prayer and Penitence—dedicate 
Hundreds of years ago to God, and Her 
Who bore the Son of Man! An Abbey fair 
As ever lifted reverentially 
The solemn quiet of its stately roof 
Beneath the moon and stars. 
And though that Time 
Had hush'd the choral anthems, and o’er- 
thrown 
The altar, nor the holy crucifix 
Spared, whereon hung outstretch’din agony 
Th’ Eternal’s vision’d arms, ‘twas dedicate 
To prayer and penitence still ; so said the 
hush 
Of earth and heaven unto the setting sun, 
Speaking, methought, to nightly-wandering 
man, 
With a profounder meaning than the burst 
Of hymns in morn or evening orisons 
11 ATHENEUM, VOL. 3, 3d series. 


Chanted, within Imagination's ear, 

By supplicants whose dust hath long been 
mix'd 

With that of the hard stones on which they 
slept, 

The cells that heard their penitential pray'ts, 

The cloisters where between the hours of 
prayer 

The brethren walk’d in whispering solitude, 

Or sate, with bent-down head each in his 
niche 

Fix'd as stone-image, with his rosary 

In pale hands, dropping on each mystic bead 

To Mary Mother mild a contrite tear. 


Moonless as yet, without one single star, 
Lay the blue amplitude of space serene, 
Which we in our delight call heaven. No 
cloud, 

Nor thought of cloud, that region all divine 

Reposed on or pass'd by ; its holiness 

Seem'd perfect in its pure simplicity, 

Absorbing the whole being like a thought, 

Till sky and soul were one. It was that hour 

When Gloaming comes on hand in hand 
with Night 

Like dark twin-sisters, and the fairer Day 

Is loath to disappear ; when all three meet, 

Gloaming, and Day, and Night, with dew- 
drops crown'd, 

And veil’d, half-veil’d, each with her sha- 
dowy hair ; 

When unseen roses, known but by their 
balm, 

Full-blown or budding, from their humble 
beds 

Breathe incense to those dim divinities 

Pleased with the transient scent of transient 
things, 

As heaven still is with earth ; when all Three 
meet 

In the uncertain dimness of the sky, 

Each with a beauty of her own combined 

Into harmonious coloring, like a tune 

Sung by three angel voices, up in heaven, 

Unto the rapt ear of the listening earth. 

It was an hour for any hallow’d thought 

Akin to grief, the highest mood allow'd 
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To mortal creatures, for all happiness 

Worthy that holy name seems steep’d in 
tears, 

Like flowers in dew, or tinged with misty 
hues 

Like stars in halo. Feelings that had slept 

For long long years, o’erlaid within the soul 

By brooding passions, rose again to power, 

As sweet as when they first their lustre lent 

To life’s young morn, that needed in the sky 

No sun to light the glorious universe. 

As sweet but for a moment—fer they die 

Away into the melancholy breathed 

From a profound conviction conscience- 
born, 

That they no resting-place on earth have 
now, 

All phantoms! doom’d to glide back to 
their cells 

And haply there, beyond the reach of day, 

To lie forevermore! In such an hour 

Some pensive passage in our Book of Life, 

Restored to its original characters, 

Gleams on our eyes again, until we wish, 

In love and pity of the yearn’d-for dead, 

So passionate our desolate spirit’s throes, 

That we had ne’er been born, or even now 

Were with th’ invisible in weal or woe 

To all eternity! How burn our hearts 

Within us! while they strive to grasp again 

First loves, first friendships from the clutch 
of death 

That will not lose its hold; when brethren 
blest 

Renew’d some sacrament of sighs and tears, 

Religious far beyond the weight of words, 

Voiceless in sanctity! When days divine, 

Closing on nights diviner still, bequeathed 

New treasures to augment th’ unhoarded 


store 
Of golden thoughts, and fancies squander’d 
free 


As dew-drops by the morn, yet never miss‘d 

By th’ innocent prodigal, who flung them 
back 

Into the lap of Nature showering still 

Her orient pearls for his especial joy! 

3 o'er some chosen vale the rainbow hangs, 

Tingeing the heavens with beauty, till they 
sing, 

A new song to the pathway of the Power 

Beloved by gods and men, the Spring who 
comes 

To glorify the earth! Of partings then 

We do remember us made long ago, 

When youthful heads to stern necessity 

First bow’d astonish’d.—of embraces torn 

Asunder, felt to be embraces still, 

Divided though they be by winds and waves, 

And isles, and continents, and months, and 

ears,— 

Vain barriers to the reaches of our souls, 

That in the midst of life's great desart meet 

From far, as on two whirlwinds borne, or 
wings 

Stronger than Jove's own bird's, the plumes 
of thought, 

Winnowing their way across the wilderness. 

Or to strange glamory, lo! deathbeds spread 


Their shroudlike whiteness, and their grave- 
like calm, 
Again before our eyes that may not shun 
The mortal vision! There a parent lies, 
Unhappy only that no voice is left 
To utter benediction on our heads, 
Not one small word for all that love so great 
That gushes out with the last sob of lite, 
And leaves us orphans—in our agony 
Loading those temples with remorseless lv ve 
Whose gray hairs haply when they waved 
with life 
We heeded not, even in the hour of prayer. 
Oh! oft on nights so beautiful, comes back, 
All of her own accord, like some fair bird, 
That, flying far away over a wood 
Or mountain, seeming to be lost forever 
Among the clouds, in sunshine reappears, 
At first a dim speck, soon a shining star, 
Till, folding up at once her lovely wings 
Into composed brightness, down she drops 
Into her nest, by that sweet singer left 
But for one hurried hour of homeless joy 
Oh! oft on nights so beautiful comes bick, 
All of her own accord, unchanged her eyes, 
Seraphic sweetness, and the glow unchang- 
ed 
Of that refulgent head, which when it rose 
Of old befure me through the twilight dews, 
I felt that the whole region of the heavens 
Needed no other star—comes back, God- 


sent, 

From the dim mountain-range beyond the 
grave, 

Whose awful summits, sometimes seen in 
sleep, 


Sublime our dreams beyond the poetry 

Of mightiest bards, when chain‘d by fleshly 
bonds 

Within this waking world—comes back 
from bliss 

My holy orphan! She had heard a voice 

Calling upon her, one still Sabbath morn, 

When like a lily of the field array’d 

For going to the house of God, to lay 

Her Bible down, and come away to heaven! 

Even in one hour she died—just as the psaim, 

"Through which her singing like a silver harp 

Was wont to lead the sacred melody, 

Came to her ear, across the banks and braes 

Of yellow broom in which her father’s cot 

Nest-like was built ; nor ever mortal eyes 

Saw that sweet bird in living beauty more ! 


How reverend the old Abbey’s ivied walls! 
How pleasant in their sweet solemnity, 
Unto my spirit, long disturb'd by grief, 
Nor less by joy, now tranquil as the core 
Of that hush'd chancel, as the inmost heart 
Of that night-darkening oak! Many long 

years, 
Since I last visited, then all alone, 
The Vale of Nightshade. Wandering up 
and down 
Earth’s Desarts and her Edens—in the fiush 
Of flowery fields enamell'd by the spring 
Now forming fancy-garlands—in the gloom 
Of forests, where no hermit had his cave, 
So sullen that o’ershadowing solitude, 
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Weaving a net of necromantic dreams— 

Now by the shore of some great inland loch, 

Or sea-arm tossing white among the hills 

To the black thunder-cloud, sole sitting 
there 

So motionless the long-wing’d heron sway’d 

His flight not from the stone of which I 
seem'd 

A part, incorporated with the dash 

Of howling waves, and savage blasts that 
shook 

The avalanche from the cliff, descending 
swift 

Down to the glen, as the scared eagle soar’d 

Up into heaven! Now down the broomy 
burn 

That wimpled on round garden’'d villages, 

Angling along, attended by a group 

Of eager children, their short sunny hour 

Of mid-day play devouring ; then away, 

Each with his scaly treasure held aloft, 

Shouting ont praises of the stranger's skill 

And bounty—lavish of the silver fry. 

Now by some moorland stream-fount well- 
ing out 

A sheep-surrounded circle of bright green, 

That would have shamed the emerald, 
‘neath a rock 

Fern-feather'd, and with white-stemm’'d 
birch-tree crown'd, 

Lying remote above the hum of man, 

With face up to the sky, nor wanting food 

For meditation, while one single cloud 

Came journeying from afar, or Beauty 
breathed 

Upon the braided sky most delicate 

A fleecy whiteness that subdued the blue 

To cloudy character without a cloud ! 


Thus wandering, wafted like the thistle- 

dow il, 

Yet not so wholly aimless, not so moved 

Ly impulse from without, liker a bee 

That with the wind goes humming, yet 
directs 

At his own gladsome will his gauzy wings 

Right onward to the honied sycamore, 

Or silent peal of pendant fox-glove bells, 

Or mountain-bosom from a distance seen 

Pitch-black, but near as winds his shrilly 

horn, . 

ighter than purple on a monarch’s robe, 

And bathed in richer perfume—wandering 
thus 

In ignorance of the future of my life, 

Nor caring, wishing, hoping, fearing aught 

Beyond the pregnant present--each wild day 

. world within itself, my griefs and joys 

All at my own creation and command, 

As far as human soul may be let loose 

From impositions of necessity, 

forgetting oft in self-will'd fancy’s flight 

All lumen ties that would enchain her 
dreams 

Down to a homelier bliss, and loving more 

The dim aérial shadow of this life 


rr. 


kiven than the substance of the life itself, 
Mors found me on the mountain-tops, and 
Night 
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Descended on me in the glens, where hut 

Or shieling scarcely hid me from the stars. 

All shadows then of life how beautiful ! 

As sometimes when the sunset spell is strong, 

And all the elements seem rarefied, 

Mountains and woods and towers delight 
the soul 

On an inverted world in wonder down 

Deep-gazing, as it hangs in the abyss 

Of the evanish’d lake, tar, far beyond 

The real mountains, where the living flocks 

Are browsing or at rest—the real woods, 

Where flit the living birds from shade to 
shade, 

Or in the sunshine sing—the real towers, 

Where chime the clear-toned Sabbath eve- 
ning bells 

Unto the real clouds, whose purple light 

On people walking to the house of God 

Falls gracious ; for all these are what they 
seem, 

And but by common things inhabited ; 

But those are all ideal in that glow 

So evanescent in its purity, 

And appertain to a remoter life 

Untouch'd by sin or sorrow, not a sound 

Disturbing their beatitude divine, 

Transmitted, through the silence of the eye, 

To that congenial region of the spirit 

Where all reflections from this noisy world 

Hang floating in their beauty, till the breath 

Of some rude passion curl along the calm, 

And all at ence is gone! Then reappears 

The daily bosom of our mother earth, 

Where weary feet are pacing to and fro ; 

And weary hearts are wishing they were laid 

In her insensate dust ! 


Those days are gone ; 
And it has pleased high Heaven to crown 
my life 
With such a load of happiness, that at times 
My very soul is faint with bearing up 
The blessed burden. For that airy world, 
So full of coruscations and strange fires 
Electric, one that by a golden chain 
Hangs balanced in its planetary peace, 
1 love to dwell in now ; and in the mists 
And storms that sometimes stain its atmos- 
yhere, 
Or shake it till the orb doth seem to quake 
Even to its centre, I behold the hand, 
I hear the voice of my Creator's love. 
And now the Genius of the household fire— 
The Christian Lar, who hath our Sabbath 
hours 
Under his felt protection, whispers low 
His gentle inspiration through my heart 
Which loveth dearlier now a homeborn 
song— 
That I may chant unto my children dear, 
Not undelighted with a father's voice, 
To them made music by a father's love— 
Than wildest strain in silvan solitude 
Piped to the strange-faced rocks, and figures 
grim 
That frown in forests, when the day is dark 
As night, in spite of the meridian sun. 
What tho’ Imagination’s wings be chain’d ? 
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Form’d are the fetters of soft balmy flowers, 

Gather'd by angel-hands in Paradise. 

No need that I should with creative eyes 

Raise up fair shadowy creatures, racing fleet 

On the hillside, or lying fast asleep 

On mossy couch, beneath the mossy arms 

Of antique oak—some Shape of beauty rare, 

Orcad or Dryad—or in grotto cool 

Among the music of the waterfall 

Naiad as pure as the small silver spring 

In which she had her birth, on some May- 
morn 

Issuing in pearly beauty from the gleam, 

And disappearing like a foambell there, 

When first she hears the harmless stock- 
dove’s voice. 

For rising up throughout my wedded years 

That melted each away so quietly 

Into the other, that I never thought 

Of wondering at the growth before my eyes 

Of my own human Flowers most beautiful— 

So imperceptible had been the change 

From infancy to childhood—lovely both— 

And then to grace most meek and maidenly, 

Three Spirits given by God to guard and 
keep 

Forever in their native innocence, 

Glide o'er my floors like sunbeams, and 
like larks 

Are oft heard singing to their happy selves, 

No eye upon them but the eye of Heaven. 

And now, revisiting these Abbey-walls, 

How changed my state from what it was of 
yore, 

When mid an hundred homes no home had I 

Whose hearth had power to chain me from 
the rest ! 

No roof, no room, no bower in the near 
wood 

In which at once are now concentrated 

All the sweet scents and all the touching 
sounds, 


All the bright rays of life. 


Link’d hand in hand, 
Mute and most spirit-like, from out the gloom 
Of the old Abbey issuing, all their smiles 
Subdued to a sweet settled pensiveness 
By the religion of the Ruin, lo! 
The Three came softly gliding on my dream 
Attended by the moonshine ; for the Orb 
Look’d through the oriel window, and the 
Vale 
Soon overflow’d with light. 
proach’d, 
My heart embrac’d them in their innocence, 
And sinless pride express’d itself in prayer. 
From morn they had been with me in the 


As they ap- 


glens 

And on the mountains, by the lakes and 
rivers, 

And through the hush of the primeval 
woods, 


And such a beauteous day was fitly closed 


(To be 


By such a beauteous night. No word they 
spake, 

But held their swimming eyes in earnestness 

Fix'd upon mine, as if they wish'd to hear 

My voice amid the silence, for the place 

Had grown too awful for their innocent 
hearts ; 

And half in love, and half in fear, they prest 

Close to their Father's side, till at a sign 

They sate them down upon a fragment 
fall'n, 

With all its flowers and mosses, from the 
arch 

Through which the moon was looking ; and 
I said 

That I would tell to them a Tale of Tears, 

A Tale of Sorrows suffer'd long ago! 


Close to our feet an antique Tombstone 

lay, 

Which time, with reverential tenderness, 

Had seem'd to touch, so that the Images, 

There sculptured centuries ago, were yet 

Perfect almost as when they felt the shower 

Of the first agony! All in mail, from head 

To feet, the Figure of a Warrior stretch’d 

His height heroic, by his side a sword 

Such as of old, with huge two-handed sway, 

Made lanes in battles, but the giant-hands, 

Palm unto palm, even like a saint's in pray’r, 

Upon his breast were folded piously, 

And meek his visage as a child’s in sleep. 

Across the stone and at that warrior's feet, 

The Figure—so it seem'd—of female young, 

In simple vestments, such as worn of old 

By one of low degree, the child of Hind 

Or Forester. The very winds of heaven, 

As if in pity of their mournfulness 

Had spared the lineaments of that gentle 
face, 

And delicately, in its dove-like calm, 

Her bosom now did in the moonlight lie ; 

No wrinkle on her forehead, and the hair, 

Though stone-wreath'd, seemingly as soft 
as silk 

Beneath a silken fillet that upbound 

The gather'd locks into a simple snood, 

Such as in olden time each maiden wore 

Before her bridal day. In lowliest guise ! 

As if unworthy by the side to lie 

Of that great lord, whose lineage high was 
drawn 

From crowned kings—an Image he of 
Pride, 

And she of most abased Humility, 

As far beneath that mighty one in death 

As she had been in life, when palace-halls 

Hung o’er his unhelm’d head, or banners 
proud 

Rustled o'er his plumes in battle—She the 
while 

Plaiting her rushes by the cottage door, 

Or singing old songs in the silvan shade 

To her sole self, among the spotted deer. 


continued.) 
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SOMETHING INCOMPREHENSIBLE. 


I HAvE never been able to understand 
why some men have ten thousand a 
year; others fifty thousand a year; 
and some a hundred thousand a year, 
while J can’t get anything like the 
leastofthesesums. And yetIam quite 
sure it has not been for want of wish- 
ing; for, tosay the truth, I am prone 
to that which Young calls “ the con- 
stant hectic of a fool,’’ though, at the 
same time, to do myself equal justice, 
I am far from being averse to that 
which I consider better than wishing, 
doing. I have been doing something 
all my life ; even when I have had no- 
thing to do, I never did nothing ; and I 
may add, that, like the ostler at the 
Elephant and Castle, who “ never 
does nothing for nothing,’”’ I have al- 
ways made it a rule to have my quid 
pro quo. Why, then, am I doomed, 
every time I put on my hat, “to 
clap a ring fence round my whole es- 
tate 7”? Why are the pockets the 
only part of my nether garment 
which are always as good as new? 
Why, in short, as often as I look ina 
glass, do I behold, at one view, the 
whole of my personal property, and 
find myself forced to confess I have 
the appearance of a man of substance, 
though the very arises 
from a sort of personal reflection up- 
on the nature and bulk of my real 
property? I could ask a dozen more 
questions, all of them as much to the 
purpose as those I have asked, and 
yet have as far to seek as ever fora 
sufficient answer to my main one. 
Touching the reasons why I cannot 
have all the money I could spend, 
while there are so many in the world 
who cannot spend all the money they 
have, and so many more who get all 
the money they want. I know it 
may be said that both these manys 
put together, would not amount toa 
thousandth part of that huge collossal 
many, who are in the same predica- 
ment as myself.—Granted. But as it 
could not be proved, I take it, that if 
there were a hundred men going to be 


confession 


hung, the disagreeable sensation of 
that ceremony would be divided be- 
tween them, instead of each individu- 
al of the party having his separate al- 
lowance of rope; so, I maintain, 
it is equally incapable of proof, that 
the knowledge of their being ten 
thousand, or ten hundred thousand 
empty pockets, is, or ought to be, 
sufficient to produce in any one of 
them the same sensation as a purse 
would which is never empty. Be- 
sides, every man is the best judge of 
his own wrongs ; or, at least, of the 
degree in which he feels aninjury. I, 
therefore, knowing exactly to how 
many excellent purposes I should ap- 
ply a large fortune, if 1 had one, am 
peculiarly sensible of the injustice, not 
only to myself, but to others, of keep- 
ing me without. It is incalculable 
the good I should have done to the 
world, had the world been good to 
me. If any body thinks this is a 
mere piece of brag, all I say is, try 
me! I only wish the Duke of North- 
umberland, or Lord Grosvenor, or 
the Marquis of Stafford, or any 
other man who has more money than 
aman ought to have, would just let 
me serve an apprenticeship to ten 
thousand a year, and if, long before I 
was out of my time, I did not show I 
was fit to carry on the business af- 
terwards upon double that scale, I 
would consent to have my indentures 
cancelled. OrI would undertake to 
spend other people’s money upon 
that is, if fifty or a 
hundred benevolent persons, sincerely 
desirous of making their wealth more 
extensively beneficial than they are 
able to do of themselves, would club 
their five hundred or thousand a year 
each, for a time to be specified, but 
long enough to give the thing a fair 
trial, and let me use it, I have no 
more doubt than I have of wanting 
their money, that I should be able to 
give them satisfaction. But to re- 
turn from this digression, I repeat, it 
is incalculable the I should 


commission ; 


good 
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have done to the world, had the 
world been good to me. Where I 
now give only a tear to misery, be- 
cause I can give nothing else, I should 
give a guinea; and everybody knows 
how much farther that will go with 
bakers and butchers. Where now I 
can only sigh over misfortune, I should 
pay misfortune her wages, and send 
her about her business; and where 
now I am fain to content myself with 
simply advising a friend in distress 
what is the best thing for him to do, 
if he can, namely, to get out of it, I 
should do it for him, and get him out. 
I am quite, positively, certain, these 


would be among the consequences of 
my having only ten thousand a year ; 
and therefore I do maintain, that be- 
sides the injustice which the want of 
it inflicts upon myself, exhausting 
every day my stock of sensibility, 
which is constantly oozing away in 
tears and sighs, and my store of com- 
mon sense, which is hourly melted 
down into good advice to a numerous 
circle of friends who stand much in 
need of it, an equal injustice is done 
to every man, woman, and child, to 
every maid, widow, and wife, who do 
not get what they might, because J 
have not got what I ought. 





THE FIRST AND LAST SACRIFICE. 


May 18.—It was towards the latter 
end of May that I set out from New 
Orleans, with the intention of proceed- 
ing over-land to Savannah. I knew 
the fatigue I should have to undergo, 
the delays I should experience, and 
the possible dangers I might encoun- 
ter ; but I had heard and read so much 
of what there was to excite admiration 
in the regions through which I should 
pass, as well as to gratify curiosity in 
the scenes of savage life I should be- 
hold, that I willingly consented to pay 
the price for such gratifications. My 
imagination kindled at the thought of 
traversing a space of many hundred 
miles, through gloomy forests of pine, 
oak, and cedar, over wide-spread 
swamps, across flooded creeks, and 
amid tribes of Indians, still roaming 
their native wilds, proud and fearless 
hunters of the woods, or lingering on 
the confines of barbaric life, till the 
full tide of civilisation should sweep 
away all the ancient landmarks of their 
race. My fancy was bewildered with 
a thousand dreamy visions of strange 
adventures and of perilous escape—of 
romantic hardships by night, when 
camping out in the woods, and of 
ceaseless novelties by day, to gaze and 
wonder at, in the sublime desolation 
of stupendous wildernesses. I pictur- 
ed to myself the path of the hurri- 


cane, sweeping before it for miles 
trees of mightiest growth, and cover- 
ing the earth with their majestic ruins 
—the fierce wolf, and the pouncing 
panther—the rattlesnake and the alli- 
gator—with all that poetical ardor of 
mind which revels in the exciting 
conceptions of untried danger. To me 
there was something inexpressibly fas- 
cinating in the idea of plunging into 
the depths of awful solitudes, where 
nature reigned aLone—where the 
breeze was perfumed with odors scat- 
tered by her hand only—where the 
sparkling fire-flies danced and glitter- 
ed before the traveller’s eyes like fes- 
tal fairy lamps, and where birds of un- 
known song and plumage made the 
air vocal with their wild melodies ; 
in short,*where man, who in towns and 
cities is everything, would be nothing. 

Animated with these feelings, and 
excited by the anticipations which they 
inspired, I left New Orleans anything 
but reluctant to exchange, for a time 
at least, its beautiful orange groves and 
fertile plains, clothed with rich vegeta- 
tion, and the waters of the giantstream, 
the Mississippi, whose course, of thrice 
ten hundred miles, here terminates in 
bleak pine-barrens and arid sand-hills 
—for green savannahs, freshets, log- 
houses, wig-wams, and Indians with 
their tomahawks and scalping-knives. 
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But it is not my purpose to dwell upon 
these topics, neither do I propose to 
relate all that befell me on my journey, 
or to describe all the impressions pro- 
duced by what I saw. I shall con- 
fine myself to the details of a single 
incident. 

The moon was shining gloriously, 
when, on the twelfth night from my 
leaving New Orleans, I approached a 
deep glen, known by the name of 
Murper Creek. It had received this 
fearful appellation in consequence of 
a tragical event which occurred there 
some twenty years ago. A party of 
whites, consisting of about thirty per- 
sons, including several women and 
children, who were camping out dur- 
ing the night, were suddenly surpris- 
ed by the Indians, and every one of 
them butchered and scalped. I had 
made a fatiguing day’s journey ; not 
so much on account of the distance I 
had traversed, as from the circum- 
stance of having met with two or three 
large swamps, in which my horse fre- 
quently stuck so fast that I was afraid 
I should be compelled to leave him to 
his fate, and scramble my own way 
out, as well as I could, over trunks of 
fallen trees. Weary, cold, wet, (for 
though the day had been hot, the night 
was sharp and chilly, and I had wad- 
ed knee-deep through one of the flood- 
ed creeks,) and hungry withal, I made 
up my mind to spread my blanket, 
kindle my fire, and after cooking my 
bacon, and making my coffee, to sleep 
till dawn beneath the thick branches 
of the lofty trees which overshadowed 
me. Having secured my horse by a 
little fence of saplings, and given him 
his supper of Indian-corn leaves, the 
only substitute for hay, (a sufficient 
supply of which I had carried behind 
me tied on his back,) I prepared my 
own meal. While ] was eating it with 
arelish which I might have envied, 
had I been partaking of more costly 
viands, and watching the beautiful 
coruscations of light produced by my- 
riads of fire-flies sparkling with eva- 
nescent lustre in the deep gloom of the 
surrounding forest, beyond whose sur- 
face the moon’s pale beams could not 


penetrate, I was suddenly startled by 
the loud, sharp clicking of a rattle- 
snake. I sprang up, and by the light 
of my fire, perceived the reptile glid- 
ing away into the thick underwood, 
not more than three or four yards from 
where I had been sitting. I had my 
stout staff of iron-wood in my hand, 
and with one well-aimed blow laid the 
creature dead before me. It was near- 
ly seven feet long, its tail, which I 
cut off, consisting of twenty joints or 
rattles. I was not sorry I had suc- 
ceeded in despatching it; for though 
my blazing fire was, I knew, sufficient 
to protect me from its near approach, 
yet I doubt if I should have composed 
myself to sleep quite so comfortably, 
had it escaped into the thicket. 

After I had finished my supper, and 
replenished my fire with fuel, so laid 
on as to prevent its burning away too 
rapidly, I spread my blanket, arrang- 
ed my saddle-bags for bolster and 
pillow, and laid me down. But there 
was, if I may so express myself, an 
oppressive stillness around, which kept 
me awake for some time. Humboldt 
speaks of the deep impression made 
by nature whenever man finds himself 
in company with her alone; and this 
impression I had frequently felt dur- 
ing the day, when, look where I would, 
my eyes rested upon no object which 
linked me with my fellow-creatures ; 
but, at this moment, it was not only 
more intense—it partook of emotions 
which, in their character, were both 
awful and melancholy. The solitude 
of night, even in a crowded city, is 
solemnly impressive. What then must 
it be, when it deepens the solitude of 
the wilderness ?—when, to the con- 
sciousness of utter loneliness are add- 
ed that visible gloom which contracts 
the boundaries of sight, and those au- 
dible sounds which proclaim the sur- 
rounding desolation? The air was 
loaded with these sounds that told 
the dismal tale, and fancy clothed 
them all in its own livery. As I lay 
gazing at the quiet moon, the trickling 
murmur of innumerable springs flow- 
ing over pebbly beds, or through chan- 
nels fringed with rank herbage—the 
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din of distant water falls—the roar 
of some cataract—the howl of the 
wolf—the deep hoarse croak of the 
frogs in the neighboring swamps—and 
the drowsy buzz of insects wheeling, 
fluttering, and dancing in the moon- 
beams, seemed to invade my ears 
with incessant and confused repetition. 
Nor could I wholly dismiss from my 
thoughts all recollection of the event 
which had given to the place its omi- 
nous name—the Murder Creek: For, 
not a hundred yards from me, the 
blackened stump of a tree still mark- 
ed the spot which had witnessed the 
frightful massacre. 

Insensibly, however, sleep began to 
steal over me, and I was sinking into 
repose, when I heard a rustling among 
the bushes, and the quick tread of 
feet. I turned my head in the direc- 
tion of the sound, and saw an Indian 
seated on the blackened stump I have 
just mentioned, gazing steadily at me. 
I neither spoke nor moved ; and he 
was equally silent and motionless. I 
do not think he was aware that I was 
awake and looking at him. He was 
tall, of a robust make, and his atti- 
tude, as he sate, full of that native 
grace and dignity which have so fre- 
quently been described as peculiar to 
some tribes of these children of the 
woods. His dress was elegant and 
picturesque, consisting of a sort of 
loose gown of red and blue cotton, 
with the hem highly ornamented, and 
fastened round the waist by a richly 
embroidered belt, in which were his 
tomahawk, scalping knife, and shot- 
pouch. On his legs he wore mocas- 
sins of brown deer-skin, and from his 
neck hung a profusion of silver orna- 
ments, some shaped like circular 
plates, and others of the form of shin- 
ing crescents. Over his shoulders 
hung his quiver and sheaf of arrows ; 
and on his head he wore a white cot- 
ton cloth, from behind which nodded 
a small plume of black feathers. In 
his hand he held a gun, and athwart 
his body, obliquely crossing his left 
shoulder, and hanging below his right, 
his bow was slung. 

I had full leisure to note all these 


things, for there he sate, the moon’s 
light falling brightly and silently upon 
him. There he sate, and his eye was 
as brightly and as silently upon me. 
It was like fascination. I could only 
look at him, and breathe softly, as if 
I feared to disturb the warrior. I 
almost doubted whether I had indeed 
heard his approach, or whether the 
form I beheld had not grown like a 
vision upon my sight. In this man- 
ner I lay for nearly half an hour, (such 
at least the time seemed to me,) till 
my eye-balls ached with gazing ; and 
still the figure was there, while not 
a muscle of his face or body betrayed 
by its motion that it was a living man 
I gazed upon. I closed my eyes fora 
moment, to relieve the intolerable pain 
they felt; but when I opened them 
again, the Indian had disappeared. I 
was now convinced I had been mocked 
with a waking dream; for awake I 
was, and had been all the time. I 
was convinced, too, that what I had 
mistaken for the rustling among the 
bushes, and the quick tread of feet, 
was nothing more than the impression 
of those confused sounds I have des- 
cribed, to which that stealing slumber 
of the senses which precedes sleep 
had imparted its own vague qualities. 
Had his feet been shod with mocas- 
sins of the cygnet’s down, I must have 
heard their tread as he retired, had the 
form been real. 

Under other circumstances, an oc- 
currence like this would have banish- 
ed sleep for the rest of the night; but 
in spite of what I felt, and of the 
mustering thoughts that began to 
throng into my mind, the fatigue of 
my day’s journey sate too heavily upon 
me to let me keep awake. In the 
very midst of unquiet and feverish 
meditations, I fell asleep. How long 


I continued in that state I cannot say ;. 
but it must have been three or four 


hours, for when I awoke, my night fire 
was nearly burnt out, and the moon 
was veiled by black and tempestuous 
clouds, which had gathered in the sky, 
threatening a storm. The first object 
that met my eyes, as I looked around, 
was the Indian! He was seated in 
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the same attitude as before, but his 
figure was now only dimly and partial- 
ly visible, from the long flashes of red 
dusky light thrown upon it at inter- 
vals by the expiring embers. I start- 
ed up, grasping one of my pistols, 
which lay half-cocked by my side. 
He arose, and slowly advanced to- 
wards me. I was on my feet in an 
instant, and as he came near, I pre- 
sented my pistol ; but with one blow 
of his tomahawk, given with the ra- 
pidity of lightning, he struck it from 
my hand so violently, that the piece 
discharged itself as it fell to the 
The report echoed and re- 
echoed, peal upon peal, through the 
surrounding forest. I endeavored to 
possess myself of the other, when he 


ground. 


sprang upon me, seized me by the 
throat, and with his right hand held 
aloft his murderous weapon. Expect- 
ing the fatal blow to fall, I nade signs 
of submission, and both by my ges- 
tures and looks implored his mercy. 
He surveyed me for an instant with- 
out speaking, then quitted his hold, 
and stooping down took up my remain- 
ing pistol, which he discharged in the 
air. I saw, by the quick glances of 
his eyes, that he was looking about to 
ascertain whether I had any other 
weapon of defence, and I signified that 
I had not. He now lighted the pipe 
of his tomahawk* by the embers, gave 
two or three puffs himself, and passed 
it to me: I did the same; and from 
that moment I knew I was safe in his 
hands. The symbol of peace and hos- 
pitality had been reciprocated ; the 
pledge of good faith had been given 
which no Indian ever violated. 
Hitherto not a word had been spok- 
en. I knew none of the Indian dia- 
lects, and I was aware that each na- 
tion had a language or vocabulary of 
which, though 


its own, possessing 


affinities in neighbor- 
often 
that they were frequently obliged to 
carry 


some common 


ing tribes, was so dissimilar, 
with each 


other through the medium of interpret- 


on communications 


* The tomahawk is often so made as to serve 


ing a little socket attached to it, and the handle 
12 ATHENEUM, VOL. 3, 3d series. 
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ers. While, however, I was consi- 
dering how I should make myself un- 
derstood, or comprehend the intentions 
of my mysterious visiter, I was both 
surprised and delighted to hear him ad- 
dress me in very good English. 

“The storm clouds are collecting 
in their strength,” said he, looking to- 


wards the sky. ‘* Get ready. Fol- 
low me.” 
*‘ You speak my language,” I ex- 


claimed. 
6s You 
follow.”’ 
«« Whither ?”’ 
He made no answer, but walked 
some paces off, in the 


hear I do. Get ready, and 


direction he 
would go, and then stopped as if wait- 
ing for me. Iobeyed. Ina few mi- 
nutes my travelling necessaries were 
collected, my horse saddled, and I on 
its back ready to proceed, which when 
he saw, he immediately entered a nar- 
row hunter’s path that led into the 
thickest part of the wood. It soon 
so dark that I could not see 
my guide, and he turned back to take 
the bridle of my horse in his hand. 
With an unerring and rapid step he 
kept the path, and with the eyes of 
the lynx he discerned its course 
through the intricate windings of the 
forest. He didnot speak ; and I was 
too much absorbed in conjectures as 
to what might be the issue of this sin- 


} 
pecame 


gular adventure to seek frivolous dis- 
course, while I knew that any attempt 
to anticipate the issue by questions 
would be futile. Besides, all fears 
for my personal safety being allayed, 
I could hardly say that I now felt a 
wish to forego the conclusion of a bu- 
siness which had commenced 
mantically. We had 
this manner about 


so ro- 
proceeded in 
two miles, when 
the Indian suddenly stopped ; and the 
next moment I was startled by the 
report of his musket, which was fol- 
lowed by a loud howl or yell. Before 
I could inquire the cause of what I 
heard, I was thrown to the ground by 
the violent rearing and plunging of 





; the back of the hatchet-head hay- 
being bored. 
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my horse ; but I soon recovered my 
feet, and was then enabled to per- 
ce by the faint glimmering of the 
Jawn which now began to penetrate 
the dark deep gloom of the gigantic 
trees, that the Indian was in the act 


€ v e 


of discharging an arrow at a wolf of 


prodigious size, which seenicd to be 
on the spring to seize its assailant. 
The arrow flew to its mark witha 
whizzing sound, and the bow sent 
forth a twang, which denoted the 
strength of the arm that had despatch- 
edit. It struck, and penetrated the 
skull of the wolf, quivering in the 
wound ; and the next moment a tre- 
mendous blow from the tomahawk, 
given, as he sprang towards the fero- 
cious animal, before it could recover 
from the stunning shock of the arrow, 
cleft its head completely in twain. 
The whole of this did not occupy more 
than a minute; with such dexterous 
rapidity did the Indian first discharge 
his gun, then unsling his bow, and 
follow up its use, by the certain exe- 
cution of the tomahawk. Nor was I 
less astonished, as I looked at the ani- 
mal, and remarked its dun color, at 
the extraordinary quickness of vision 
which the necessity of being constant- 
ly on the watch (in their hunting ex- 
peditions through trackless woods) 
against sudden surprise, either from 
wild beasts, or enemies in ambush, 
creates in these free denizens of their 
native wilds. Had I been journeying 
alone, with all the advantage of day- 
light, I scarcely think my eye would 
have distinguished the wolf from the 
thick bushes in which it was couched, 
unless my attention had been first ex- 
cited by some moveinent on its part ; 
and I conld not help testifying my 
amazement at the whole scene. The 
Indian made no reply, but reloaded 
his gun, to be ready, if necessary, for 
another enterprise of the same kind. 
We resumed our journey in silence, 
and having proceeded, as nearly as I 
could judge, from three to four miles 
further, we at length came to a small 
cabin, or wigwam, erected by the 
side of the pith. It was of the sim- 
plest construction, consisting merely 


of a few saplings stuck in the ground, 
and covered on the top and sides with 
the bark of the cedar tree. Round 
the cabin there was about half an 
acre of ground cleared, which was 
planted with Indian corn. Here we 
stopped ; for this was the abode of 
my guide. I dismounted, fastened 
my horse to a tree, and followed the 
Indian into the hut, whose only furni- 
ture seemed to be a bed of buffalo 
and wild-deer skins in one corner. I 
perceived, however, that the walls, so 
to call them, were hung round with 
rifles, tomahawks, scalping-knives, 
shot-pouches, powder-horns, bows, 
arrows ; and deer, buffalo, and bear 
skins. But I will not attempt to de- 
scribe what were my feelings at the 
moment when I saw and coun'ed on 
one side of the cabin, no less than fif- 
teen human scalps, denoting by their 
size and appearance that they had 
belonged to persons of almost every 
age, from the child of three years, to 
the grey victim of three-score and 
ten. One in particular attracted my 
attention, from the beauty of its long, 
glossy auburn hair, which hung down 
in profusion, and which had evidently 
been severed from the head of some 
wretched female, perhaps young, and 
lovely, and beloved! I could easily 
distinguish, too, that all of them were 
the scalps of white people, who had 
been slain, I had no doubt, by the 
being in whose power, utterly help- 
less and alone, I then was. My 
heart grew faint and sick at the grisly 
array ; and I turned from it, but 
with a resolution to betray, as little as 
I possibly could, by my manner, the 
emotions it had excited. 

« Sit!’ exclaimed the Indian, 
pointing to the bed of the buffalo and 
wild-deer skins in one corner of the 
cabin. I did so; while he, with the 
same stern silence which he had all 
along maintained, spread before me 
some milk, various preparations of In- 
dian corn, wild venison, and softke, 
the last, a not unpalatable dish, being 
made of the flour of Indian corn, ga- 
thered while green, mixed with honey 
and water. He seated himself by my 
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side, and partook of the meal. I too 
ate, and with a relish, after my morn- 
ing’s ride, in spite of many uneasy 
reflections which I could not repress. 
These reflections, indeed, were gra- 
dually becoming so painful, that I was 
on the point of demanding from my 
host an explanation of his motives for 
bringing me here, when he addressed 
me. I knew it was a point of Indian 
politeness not to interrupt a person 
who is speaking, and I was careful to 
avoid any breach of decorum. 

‘You are a white man—I found 
you sleeping—you were armed—I 
made you defenceless, and then I of- 
fered you the pipe of peace. 

«© A white man found my 
defenceless and asleep, and shot him 
as he slept. I was in my mother’s 
womb ; but the blood of my father 


FATHER 


was gathered, and before the milk of 


her bosom was on my lips, they were 
made red with his blood, that I might 
taste the food of revenge before the 
food of life. 

‘* The first word I lisped, was RE- 
VENGE! The first passion I knew, 
Was HATRED of a WHITE MAN! The 
first time I knelt to the Great Spirit, 
it was on my father’s grave, to pray 
he would not send for me till I had 
clothed myself in a robe of blood, to 
greet my father in the Spirit Country. 
My prayer was heard. My oath has 
been kept. 

“‘] grew a man, and adopted my- 
self into the Panther Family by mar- 
riage. In my cabin, which was then 
on the banks of the Ontario, the Lake 
of a Thousand Islands, I numbered 
three generations. My mother lived 
—children were born to me—we were 
one family. 

“Did I forget my oath? No. 
Did I forget the end for which I lived ? 
Never. The day that saw my first- 
born in its 
first sacrifice to my father’s spirit—a 
feet. Three 
after, another;—and in that 
third moon—a third. There,’ point- 
ing to the scalps, “there hang the 


mother’s arms, saw my 


white man dead at my 


moons 


proofs that I do not say the thing 
which is not 


«* Four snows passed, and I return- 
ed one evening from hunting, when I 
found my cabin burnt down. My 
mother alone sate weeping and lament- 
ing among the ruins. I could sot 
separate the bones of my children and 
my wife from the common heap of 
blackened ashes, which marked the 
spot where my home had stood when 
I went forth in the morning. I did 
not weep. But I comforted my mo- 
ther all that night, and when the sun 
arose, I said, ‘ Let us to the wilder- 
We are now the last of our 
We are alone, and the desuart 


ness t 
race. 
offers its solitudes for such !” 

“IT left forever the Lake of a 
Thousand Islands, carrying with me 
only a handful of the ashes with which 
was mingled the dust of my children 
and my wife. In my progress hither, 
I visited the great warrior Tecumseh. 
He was then about to depart from the 
borders of Canada, upon a journey of 
a thousand miles, to invite the Low 
Creeks to take up the hatchet in « 
fence of the British against the Avw 
ricans and Upper Creeks. I joined 
I was his companion. I sate 
him in the assembly of the 
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hiro. 
with 
great council when, by the power of 
his talk, he obtained a solemn declara- 
tion they would take up the hatchet 
at his call. And they did; and I 
fought by his side when they did. 
His enemies were the Americans ; 
mine were the WHITES ; and my re- 
venge slaked its thirst in their blood 
with the same refreshing sense that | 
drink of the sparkling waters of the 
spring, without asking its name. 
Seven of the scalps you see belonged 
to those who fell beneath my toma- 
hawk ; but my arrows flew thick be- 
sides ; nor was my gun levelled in 
vain. 

‘When the Warrior perished, the 
hope perished with him of the gather- 
ing of the Indian some 
where the white people would 


nations in 
spot 
not follow, and where we might live 
as our fathers bad done. Tecumseh 
fell. I left my brethren, and [ybui:t 
my cabin in the woods. : 

‘« It was in the season of the green 
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corn, when the thank-offering is made 
to the Great Spirit, that a white man 
came to my door. He had lost his 
path, and the sun was going down. 
My mother shook, for the fear of 
death was upon her. She spoke to 
me. Her.words were like the hurri- 
cane that sweeps through the forest, 
and opens for itself a way among the 
hills. The stranger was the same 
that had found my father defenceless 
and asleep, and who shot him as he 
slept.—Come with me, and learn the 
rest.” 

The Indian arose, went forth, and 
entered the forest ; I followed, utterly 
incapable of saying a word. There 
was something so strange and over- 
powering in what I had seen and 
heard, so obscure and exciting in 
what I might still have to see and 
hear ; it was so impossible for me to 
enter into the dark feelings of revenge 
that had been avowed, or to applaud 
the murderous spirit in which they 
had been appeased by this unrelenting 
savage; while to rebuke either must 
obviously have been at once hazard- 
ous and unavailing, that I could only 
meditate fearfully and silently upon 
the whole. 

The course he now took was indi- 
cated by no path, but lay through 
thick underwood, and among tangled 
bushes ; while overhead the gigantic 
plane and maple trees, the lofty cedar, 
and the many different species of oak, 
formed a verdant roof, impervious to 
the rain which was falling in torrents. 
The fragrance of the woods was deli- 
cious, and the notes of innumerable 
birds, the cooing of doves, with the 
incessant gambols of the squirrel, 
leaping from bough to bough in every 
direction, soothed and delighted me, 
in spite of the feelings with which ] 
was oppressed. At a distance of 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
cabin, 1 observed a small staze, con- 
structed between four trees standing 
near each other, and not more than 
four or five feet from the ground. On 
thisstage I saw a human figure ex- 
tended, which, as I afterwards dis- 
covered, was the body of the Indian’s 


mother. By her side was a red 
earthen vessel or pitcher, containing 
the bones of his father, and that 
‘handful of ashes’? which he had 
brought with him from the shores of 
Lake Ontario, under the impulse of a 
sentiment so well known to exist 
among the Indian tribes—the desire of 
mingling their own dust, in death, 
with that of their fathers and their 
kindred. I noticed, however, that 
my guide passed this simple silvan 
sepulchre, without once turning his 
eyes towards it. 

We continued our progress through 
the forest, and I soon began to per- 


ceive we were ascending a rising 
ground, though the dense foliage 


which hemmed us in on every side 
prevented me from distinguishing the 
height or the extent of the acclivity. 
Presently I heard the loud din and 
roar of waters ; and we had proceeded 
in the direction of the sound, whose 
increasing noise indicated our gradual 
approximation to it, for rather morte 
than half a mile, when the Indian 
stopped, and I found myself all at 
once on the brink of a tremendous 
Whirlpool. I looked down from a 
height of nearly two hundred feet into 
the deep ravine below, through 
which the vexed stream bellowed and 
whirled till it escaped through another 
chasm, and plunged into the recesses 
of the wood. 
ment ! 


It was an awful mo- 
The profound gloom of the 
place—the uproar of the eddying vor- 
tex beneath—the rugged 
abyss which before me, 
where huge trunks of trees might be 


dark and 
yawned 
seen, tossing and writhing about like 
things of life, tormented by the angry 
spirit of the waters—the unknown 
purpose of the being who had brought 
me hither, and who stood by my side 
in sullen silence, prophetic, to my 
mind, of a thousand horrible imagin- 


ings,—formed altogether a combina- 
tion of circumstances that might have 
summoned fear into a bolder heart 
than mine was at that instant. At 
length the Indian spoke. 

«© Do you mark that cedar, shooting 
out midway from the rock ? 


Hither 
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I brought the white man, who doom- 
ed me to be born on a father’s grave. 
I said to him, * You slew my father!’ 
He shook, as my mother had done ; 
for the fear of death was then upon 
him. ‘ My father’s blood hath left a 
stain upon you which must be washed 
out in these dark waters.’ He would 
have fled to the woods, like a wound- 
ed panther; but I grasped him thus, 
(winding his sinewy arm tightly round 
me,) and cried, ‘Come with me to 
the Spirit World, and hear me tell my 
father how I have clothed myself, as 
with a robe, in the blood of white 
men, to revenge his death. Come 
and see him smile upon me, when I 
point to the blood of his slayer.’ 
“How he shrieked as I sprang 
with him into the abyss! He rolled 


from me, and I heard the plunge of 


his body into the roaring gulf below ; 
but the Great Spirit spread forth that 
cedar, to catch me in my own descent, 
for I lay in its green arms, as the 
young bird in its sheltered nest. Why 
Why was I kept 
from my father? I could 
him. The branches 
and from the depths of the forests 
there came a voice on the wind, say 
ing, ‘Return!’ I planted my foot on 
the rock; at one bound I 
yon topmost hough ; I swung myself 
on that jutting crag, and 


was I preserved ? 
not go to 
clung to me; 


clutched 


reached the 
spot where now I stand.” 

As he spoke these words, he quitted 
his hold of me, to my infinite relief, 
We were so near the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and his manner was so ener- 
getic, [ might almost say convulsed, 
from the recollection of his consum- 
mating act of revenge, that I felt no 
small alarm lest an accidental move- 
ment should precipitate us both into 
the frightful chasin, independently of 
a very uncomfortable misgiving as to 
what his real 
while holding -me so firmly. 


intentions might be, 
In either 
case, I should have had no faith in 


the Great Spirit spreading the cedar 


to catch me in my descent; while, if 


I had found myself in its ‘ green 
arms,” I felt morally certain I must 
have remained there till doomsday, 


provided I had only my own agility to 
trust to for swinging myself out of 
them. But in what a situation was I 
actually placed! In such a spot, and 
with a being whose motives I was not 
only still unable to fathom, but whose 
wild caprice perhaps might urge him 
to, I knew not what, if I spoke one 
unguarded word. Aftera short pause, 
however, I ventured to address him ; 
but while I cautiously gave expression 
to an opinion from which, if confirm- 
ed, I looked to extract consolation for 
myself, I took especial care to shape 
what I said as much to his taste as I 
could possibly make it. 

*¢ And thus the oath of your child- 
hood was satisfied. You had not on- 
ly revenged your father’s death upon 
the race of white men, but you had 
offered up his murderer, as a last sac- 
rifice, to his memory, and your own 
vengeance.” 

«© A last sacrifice !”? he exclaimed, 
his features brightening with exulta- 
tion. ‘ Why was I bid to return, if 
the great purpose for which I had 
lived was completed? In my cabin 
I can count five scalps of white men 
struck by this arm since the murderer 
But,” he 
continued with a stern solemnity of 


sank beneath these waters. 


manner, ‘* this day sees THE LAST. 
> 





I have lived long enough; else 
and he fixed his eyes steadfastly upon 
me, ‘* you had not lived to hear me 
say so. I tracked 
from the 
Twice my gun was levelled ; twice I 


you, last night, 


going down of the sun. 
drew my arrow’s head to its point ; 
hatchet glittered in the 
moon. But my arm failed me, and 


once my 


there was a sadness over my spirits. 


I watched you as you slept. Not 
even the thought that so my father 
slept, could make me strike. I left 


you; and in the deep forest cast my- 
self to the earth, to ask the Great 
Spirit what he would have me do, if 
it was to be that I could not shed 
your blood. A voice, like that which 
said * Return,’ came again upon the 
wind. I heard it—I obeyed it. Fol- 
low, and behold my LAsT sacriFice.”” 

We now descended the eminence 





—— 
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on which we were standing, and again 
proceeded along the intricate path 
which conducted us back to the cabin. 
When we entered it, the Indian invit- 
ed me to eat, by pointing to the re- 
past which was still spread upon the 
ground; but I declined. He then 
motioned me that I should sit; and 
taking my hint from his own inflexible 
silence, I did so without uttering a 
word, but watching withintense anxi- 
ety all his movements. Divesting 
himself of his robe and turban, he 
put on a splendid dress of ceremony ; 
after which, taking down the fifteen 
scalps, which were all strung upon a 
twisted cord, made from the bark of a 
tree, he suspended them round his 
neck. The one from which hung 
those long glossy tresses of auburn 
was in front, and spread itself with 
mournful luxuriance over his breast. 
Thus accoutred, and with his musket 
in one hand, and his hatchet in the 
other, besides the tomahawk, shot- 
pouch, powder-horn, and scalping- 
knife, which were stuck in his belt, 
he turned to me and said: ‘ Follow; 
bring with you the buffalo-hide on 
which you sit.” 

I did so, though with some diffi- 
culty ; for the hide was both heavy 
and cumbrous to carry, We were now 
once more in the forest, and on the 
same track as when we set forth for 
the whirlpool. The Indian, instead 
of striding along with a quick elastic 
step, walked at a slow measured pace, 
but with great dignity of carriage. 
We had proceeded about a hundred 
yards, when he began a wild melan- 
choly chant, in his native tongue ; and 
it was then, for the first time, the hor- 
rible idea flashed across my mind, that 
he was about to immolate himself. 
Good God! and was I to witness the 
appalling ceremony, in this wilderness, 
from which it seemed impossible, ut- 
terly impossible, I could ever extricate 
myself! What, then, might be my 
own fate? To perish in these woods, 
perhaps, by the slow torture of famine, 
or fall a prey to some savage animal, 
or noxious reptile. There was such 
maddening harror in the first, that the 


shrinking soul clung piteously to the 
dismal hope of finding quick death in 
the second. I had heard and read of 
miserable wretches, lost wayfarers 
through these primeval forests, whose 
sufferings, though written by no pen, 
nor told in living speech, cried aloud 
in every heart, and stared ghastly upon 
the fancy. The perspiration burst 
from me as these sickening images 
presented themselves to my imag na- 
tion ; my limbs tottered as I continued 
to follow. I knew it would avail u.e 
nothing, at that moment, to give ut- 
terance to my fears; and I strove to 
comfort myself with the idea that pos- 
sibly they might be unfounded. 

We arrived at the small stage on 
which lay the body of the Indian’s 
mother. Here he stopped—ascended 
it, laid down his gun and hatchet, 
took from me the buffalo hide, spread 
it carefully by his mother, and placed 
on the other side the earthen vessel 
containing the bones of his father, and 
the handful of ashes with which was 
mingled the dust of his wife and child- 
ren. He next seated himself between 
them on the buffalo skin; and surely, 
whatever else I may forget in this 
world, while I remember anything, I 
can never forget either the sublime 
expression of his countenance at that 
moment, or the grim horror of his ap- 
pearance, with the scalps round his 
neck! For now, by the light which 
fell upon them, as I stood beneath, I 
could distinguish the black clotted 
blood that stiffened the hair at the 
roots. Longer silence became insup- 
portable—impossible ; that which had 
hitherto kept me silent—my own safe- 
ty—now with an equally irresistible 
impulse stirring me to speech. 

‘© It is not your own death,” I ex- 
claimed, ‘ that you call your last sa- 
crifice !’’ 

He smiled ; but made no answer. 

“*In mercy, then,” I added, half 
frantically, ‘‘ destroy me first; for 
here, in this wilderness, I must perish, 
when you are dead !” 

He shook his head, and pointed 
upwards. ‘ No!” said he. ‘ Watch 


the green icaves, and walk with the 
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wind. Speak no more. But when I 
am in the Spirit World, cover me with 
this buffalo robe, and go.”’ 

I stood aghast, motionless, and 
scarcely able to breathe, while the In- 
dian was as calm and unperturbed as 
if he were only lying down to sleep. 
He now began again his funereal 
chant, or death song, in a low wailing 
tone, so full of mournful expression, 
that though there was something mo- 
notonous in its character, it brought 
tears into my eyes. But, as it grew 
louder and bolder, from the animating 
theme,—the deeds of prowess he had 
performed, and the white men he had 
slain,—till, at the last, it swelled into 
a terrific yell, as he recounted the 
death of his father’s murderer, which 
echoed through the surrounding soli- 
tudes like frightful howlings, my blood 
seemed to chill and curdle. Hitherto 
he had spoken in a language unknown 
to me, and I only judged of its im- 
port from the expressive sympathy of 
his features. But suddenly he stop- 
ped ; and then, in a gentle, murmuring 
voice, resumed his dirge in English. 

“Tam the last of my race! I am 
the last of my race! The life-stream 
that fills my veins is like the river 
that goes to the ocean and is lost! I 
had a father, I had a mother; I had 
a wife, I had children. I have no fa- 
ther, I have no mother; I have no 
wife, I have no children. I am the 
last of my race. Ihave no kindred. 
The white man came, who slew my 
father, and the fathers of my father. 
The white man came, and he burned 
my cabin on the Lake of the Thou- 
sand Islands! I brought the wild 
deer home from the chase, but my 
wife and children could be gathered 
in the palm of my hand. I had no 
tear to mingle with those of my mo- 
ther which fell upon their ashes! I 
fled to the wilderness, and carried 
with me the bones and dust of those 
that were. My father’s blood was on 
my lips when I came from the womb: 
the white man’s blood is on my hatchet 
which goes with me to the grave. I 
have done well; for the Great Spirit 
has called me: I shall not die like the 


tree that perishes, or be cut down 
like the corn that is ripe. I am the 
last of my race, and there is no hand 
but my own to send me to the Spirit 
World !” 

At these words, he took his scalp- 
ing-knife from his belt, and, with a 
firm unflinching hand, drew it slowly 
across the entire abdomen! The 
blood gushed—the bowels fell out. I 
could see no more. Staggering to- 
wards a tree, I hid my face in its lux- 
uriant branches. But I still heard 
his voice—faintly and more faintly— 
repeating the words, “I go to my 
fathers—I am the last of my race! I 
am the last of my race !’>—till gut- 
tural, indistinct gaspings,—a sudden 
fall, and a dreadful silence,—pro- 
claimed that he was a corpse ! 

And I was alone, with that dead 
man before me—and in the solitude of 
mighty forests—and not a sound dis- 
turbing that solitude but the dripping 
of his warm blood upon the dry leaves 
beneath! And where was now the 
living guide to lead me through their 
labyrinths, to chase from my drooping 
spirits the ghastly horror which reared 
itself before them, that, perchance, I 
might never tell the tale of all I had 
witnessed? While I stood lost in 
these agonising fears, feeble and irre- 
solute under these harrowing forebod- 
ings, I heard the fresh breeze career- 
ing through the leaves above my head. 
The rustling noise seeined like aérial 
voices calling upon me to depart. I 
remembered the words of the Indian, 
and looked up with grateful hope to 
my viewless pilots, who were to con- 
duct me on my pathless way. Sum- 
moning all the energy I could com- 
mand, I ascended the platform, cover- 
ed the bleeding body of the warrior 
with his buffalo shroud, and then left 
him, in his mausoleum of the desart, 
to rot as nobly as Egyptian monarchs 
in their colossal pyramids. 

I found little difficulty in regaining 
the cabin of the Indian, having already 
thrice trod the path that led to it. I 
entered it for a moment, and thought 
how soon the hand of desolation would 
crumble it down. His bow and qui- 
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ver, with its sheaf of arrows, lay upon 
the ground. These I possessed my- 
self of, and mounting my horse, set 
forth, with an anxious mind, upon my 
journey. I watched the gigantic trees 
that seemed to frown upon me, mark- 
ed the direction in which their leaves 
were slanted by the wind, and fol- 
lowed it. It was so dark when | tra- 
versed this route in the first grey of 
the morning, that I was unable to sa- 
tisfy myself, by any one object, as to 
being in the right path. Still, where- 
ver there was a turning that corres- 
ponded with the apparent course of 
the wind, I unhesitatingly took it ; 
and it was with no ordinary emotions 
of delight, after riding about an hour, 
that I found my attention directed, 


by the sudden starting of my horse, 
to an object which I instantly recog- 
nised as the carcass of the wolf which 
the Indian had destroyed. This gave 
me confidence ; and before noon I was 
once more at Murder Creek, that deep 
dark glen where I had camped out 
the preceding night. Here I halted 
for a time, rejoicing in what I could 
consider as no other than a miraculous 
escape, while seated on the blackened 
stuinp where I first beheld the Indian 
like a vision of disturbed sleep. 
What my reflections were, I will not 
attempt to describe ; nor would it suit 
with the character of this narrative, 
to relate the comparatively ordinary 
occurrences which befel me on the 
rest of my journey to Savannah. 





I'D BE A PARODY. 


BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLEY. 


I’p be a Parody, made by a ninny 
On some little song with a popular tune, 
Not worth a halfpenny, sold for a guinea, 
And sung in the Strand by the light of the meon ; 
I'd never sigh for the sense of a Pliny, 
(Who cares for sense at St. James's in June ?) 
I'd be a Parody, made by a ninny, 
And sung in the Strand by the light of the moon. 


Oh, could I pick up a thought or a stanza, 

I'd take a flight on another bard's wings, 
Turning his rhymes into extravaganza, 

Laugh at his harp—and then pilfer its strings! 
When a poll-parrot can croak the cadenza 


A nightingale loves, he supposes he sings ! 


Oh, never mind, I will pick up a stanza, 
Laugh at his harp—and then pilfer its strings ! 


What though you tell me each metrical puppy 
Might make of such parodies two pair a day ; 
Mocking birds think they obtain for each copy 
Paradise plumes for the parodied lay :— 
Ladder of fame! if man can’t reach thy top, he 
Is right to sing just as bigh up as he may ; 
I'd be a Parody, made by a puppy, 
Who makes of such parodies two pair a day! 








THE STORY OF THE BEAUTY OF ARLES.* 


CHAPTER Il. 


His own servant and the old grenadier 
came immediately to his assistance, 
and (isengaged him from the horse ; 
but it seemed as if their aid had been 


too late. The stranger was wholly 
insensible. At first they thought him 
dead, and it was some minutes before 
the yet lingering animation again made 





* Concluded from page 17. 
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itself visible ; but as soon as the old 
grenadier saw it, he went into the 
apartment where Villars and his daugh- 
ter were, and simply told them that a 
young gentleman had been thrown 
from his horse at the gate, and he be- 
lieved he was dying. 

Pity’s purest dwelling is in a wo- 
man’s breast. Without thinking, Ju- 
lie started up, and in a moment had 
flown to the assistance of the stranger. 
Villars followed more slowly. It was 
a Roman duty to aid a fellow-citizen, 
and he proceeded to obey it. 

Every man who has fallen off a 
horse, stunned himself, and broken 
his arm, must, or at least ought, to 
undergo the same treatment. Let us 
suppose then the duties of humanity 
paid; let us also imagine that the 
stranger, in some degree recovered 
from his fall, had told them that his 
name was Charles Durand, the only 
son of Villars’ old friend and early 
companion. There was a softness even 
in the memory of those young days 
which melted, in a degree, the stern- 
ness of the old soldier. It was more 
so when he found that Durand, though 
in place and in power, and basking in 
the beams of courtly favor, had not 
forgotten him, and had directed his 
son, in passing by Arles, to inquire 
for his old companion—and offer 
him his services at court, the young 
man added, but his voice rather fal- 
tered as he said it. It might be that 
he knew the emptiness of such pro- 
mises in general, or perhaps that he was 
too well acquainted with his father’s 
character, or it might be that his hurt 
pained him at the moment ; but, howe- 
ver it was, when he saw Julie stand- 
ing by the couch on which he was 
stretched, and attending him with the 
kindness of a sister, he almost blessed 
the accident which had given him a 
title to her care. 

I know not how it is, but amongst 
all the wild theories and dreams that 
have been formed about the human 
heart and its passions, none ever suit- 
ed itself to my fancy so well as that, 
—it is an Eastern one, I believe,— 
which supposes the hearts of two per- 
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sons destined to love each other, form- 
ed by the angel, whose task it is, out 
of the same clay ; so that in whatever 
regions they may be placed, and in 
whatever different state of life, when 
they do meet, there is always a world 
of undefinable sympathies between 
them, and affections apart from all the 
rest of earth. Perhaps it is only a 
few, and those by especial favor, that 
the angel forms of these twin hearts ; 
all the rest must wander about the 
world without any soft companionship 
of feeling. Be that as it may, from 
the very first moment that Charles 
Durand had met Julie Villars, new 
sensations had been born in his bosom. 
She was lovely, the loveliest perhaps 
he had ever seen, though he had been 
long accustomed to mingle with the 
bright and the fair; but in her there 
was the beauty of simplicity, the charm 
of native unaffected innocence, and 
that was what he had seldom met with 
at all, and certainly never before so 
rarely combined. There were many 
more 

But what is the use of searching 
any farther for that which made him 
love her from the first? Grant but 
the Eastern supposition to be true, 
that their hearts were formed of one 
clay, and the matter is settled at once. 
A little superstition, and a few good 
broad theories, save man a great 
deal of trouble and research, and per- 
haps lead him as right as any of the 
hundred roads which philosophers and 
moralists are always busy paving for 
him. 

During his illness, which was se- 
vere from the accident he had met 
with, his attachment had time to be- 
come fixed, and he did not lose the 
opportunity of endeavoring to excite a 
return. In truth, it was not very dif- 
ficult; Julie’s heart was cast in Na- 
ture’s gentlest mould, and this was the 
first time that anything like affection 
had approached it. From her infan- 
cy she had formed for herself compa- 
nionship from whatever was near her. 
She had watched each individual flow- 
er as it blossomed, till she loved it, and 
loved it only to mourn the fall of its fra- 
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gile beauty. She had taught the birds 
to know her, and to sing their wild notes 
in her path without fear. But now it 
was something far, far beyond anything 
she had ever felt or even dreamed of. 
What a new bright state of existence 
became hers, when Charles Durand’s 
Jove first flashed upon her mind ! 
She painted to herself all the charms 
of reciprocal attachment in its bright- 
est state. She knew nothing of the 
world and its falsehood ; she knew no- 
thing of human nature and its weak- 
ness, and she fancied it all without a 
cloud. She invested everything in 
the verdant coloring of her own heart, 
and lighted it up with the sunshine of 
her own mind ; and it made a picture 
she could have gazed on forever. 

Before she was aware of his affec- 
tion, she had looked forward to his re- 
covery with mingled emotions. There 
was certainly a good deal of pleasure 
on his account in the speculation ; but 
she did not like to think of his depar- 
ture, which would be the natural con- 
sequence. Now that she knew her- 
self loved, and that she could look 
upon her own attachment for him 
without fear or shame, she never 
dreamed that a separation was possi- 
ble. She yielded her whole soul to 
the delight of the moment, and saw 
nothing before her but one bright, in- 
terminable track. 

Durand’s mind was not so much at 
ease. There were some blighting 
thoughts that would come and wither 
his opening happiness. He knew his 
father’s ambitious nature, and feared 
to ask himself how it would brook his 
union with the simple girl of Arles. 
Brought up amidst scenes of profliga- 
cy and vice, thongh with a heart natu- 
rally good and pure, Charles might 
have formed some less honorable 
scheme for obtaining Julie; but there 
was a purity in her every thought that 
spread a holy light around her, and he 
felt that the very idea was profanation. 

In youth, we seldom let foresight 
give us much annoyance ; and Charles 
Durand’s resource was not to think 
upon the subject at all. He loved 
Julie as deeply as man can love; the 
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idea of losing her was insupportable ; 
and while the hours slipped away in 
her society, he would not debase such 
unalloyed happiness by one sordid 
care for the future. 

Whether he heeded not, or saw it 
not, or from his long seclusion from 
the world and natural slowness of af- 
fection, did not perceive its conse- 
quences, Armand Villars took no no- 
tice of the growing intimacy between 
his daughter and young Durand. Pro- 
bably he never saw it; for continuing 
to live in the same retirement, he suf- 
fered the presence of Charles to make 
scarce any change in his conduct. 
He had merely accorded him a dwell- 
ing in his house because he consider- 
ed it a duty ; and once in the course 
of each day he paid him a calm, cold 
visit, inquired after his health, and re- 
commended him to the care of his 
daughter, for, he said, ‘* that was 
more a woman’s task than a man’s ;”” 
and the rest of the day he passed in 
utter solitude. 

In the mean time, Durand’s health 
rapidly improved, and he was soon 
enabled to accompany Julie in her 
rambles along the banks of the Rhoue. 
Oh what a new world was now open 
to her! Nature had acquired a 
brighter hue, pleasure a richness it 
never owned before. All, all delight 
was doubled by having some one to 
participate. There was a new state 
of being sprung up for her—the exist - 
ence of mutual affection, an existence 
totally apart from everything else of 
earth. 

A great change, too, had taken 
place in all the feelings of Charles 
Durand. As he wandered on with 
Julie, he wondered that the beauties 
of nature had never before struck him 
as they did now. He asked himself 
what madness could have taught him 
to enjoy the false brightness, the un- 
meaning whirl, the lying gaiety of 
such a place as Paris ; and as he look- 
ed at the fair simple girl by his side, 
he learned heartily to despise the ar- 
tificial beings with whom he had been 
accustomed to mingle. 

One bright summer evening they 
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passed by the spot where they had 
first met. The same coloring was on 
the trees, the same bright hues were 
glowing in the west, but everything 
was richer and lovelier in their eyes. 
*©Oh, Julie!” said Charles, ‘ how 
I shall ever bless this spot! I re- 
member standing by yon old triumphal 
arch on the hill, and looking over the 
wide scene of abundance displayed be- 
low. It was rich, it was beautiful ; 
but as I descended into this valley, 
there was a sweet calmness, a lovely 
repose, which left the heart nothing 
to wish for, and far more than com- 
pensated for the expanse of the other 
landscape. Surely it was a type of 
what I was to feel after having seen 
you. Before, the gay world of the 
capital, and its wide, indistinct socie- 
ty, seemed to offer a life of delight 
not to be met with anywhere else. 
But now, to be with you thus con- 
stantly, and separated from all the 
world but you, is a happiness far be- 
yond my brightest dreams. It has 
made me a miser; I would admit none 
to share it with me for worlds.” 

Julie answered nothing, but she 
Jooked up in Charles’s face with a 
glance that he had no difficulty in 
translating. A moment after, the 
beam in her eye passed away, and 
was followed by aslight sigh. Charles 
would needs have it translated too, 
and as he could not do it himself, he 
applied toits author. Julie said that she 
did not know she had sighed. Charles 
assured her that she certainly had. 

‘© ] was thinking at that moment,” 
answered Julie, “ that I ought, as soon 
as possible, to communicate this to 
my father. Perhaps it was that which 
made we sigh ; for though I am sure he 
loves me, yet he is naturally so stern, 
that sometimes he frightens me.” 

A cloud came over Charles Durand’s 
brow ; for she forcibly recalled his 
thoughts to the point from which he 
had long essayed to banish them, and 
he begged that she would delay the 
communication she proposed, until he 
had time to write to his father, and 
ask his consent to their union. Julie 
looked down, and contending emotions 


called the blood into her cheek. There 
was something in the idea of the least 
concealment repugnant to the bright 
candor of her mind, and she told 
Charles that she was sure it never 
could be right. 

Concealment! Charles assured 
her that he never proposed such a 
thing. No, let their affection be as 
open as day. If her father himself 
perceived it, it was at once avowed ; 
but if he did not, it would be better 
to wait till his father authorized him 
to demand her hand. He added se- 
veral reasons, to which Julie replied 
nothing. She was not used to con- 
tend with any one, much less with one 
she loved; but her heart was not at 
It was the first cloud which 
had obscured the morning of her life, 
and it cast a deeper shadow than she 
had fancied anything could throw over 
her mind. They walked up the hill 
to the ruined arch of triumph, and 
gazed for a moment on the plain be- 
low, but Julie’s heart did not expand 
to the scene. They turned again, 
and wandered down to the brook, but 
the valley had lost a portion of its 
peace. 

Charles expressed a wish to rest 
there ere they returned. Julie seated 
herself in silence where she had been 
placed when first they met; and 
Charles, placing himself by her side, 
tried to convince her that he was 
right, for he saw that she was not yet 
satisfied. 

‘‘] suppose,” said she, turning to 
him with a smile, though it was rather 
a melancholy one—‘* I suppose I ought 
to be convinced, for I have nothing to 
say inreply. But, at all events, be 
it as you think fit. Of course, I shall 
say nothing to my father until you ap- 
prove of it—I have never yet wanted 
confidence in any one.” 

If the last sentence implied anything 
reproachful, Charles did not, or would 
not, perceive it. He took Julie’s 
hand and pressed it to his lips, while 
the color mounted more deeply in her 
cheek, and her dark eyes were bent 
What she 
had said, however, was overheard by 


ease. 


> 


down upon the ground. 
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another, whose presence neither Julie 
nor Charles had observed. Her fa- 
ther, by some chance, had that night 
turned his steps in the same direction 
that they had, and he now stood be- 
fore them. Charles was the first who 
raised his eyes, and they instantly en- 
countered the fixed stern glance of 
Villars. <‘ Well, young man,’’ said 
he, in a deep, bitter tone of voice, 
** you have rested with me long enough. 
You have accepted of my care, you 
have betrayed my hospitality, you 
have recovered from your illness, and 
now begone !” 

Charles exculpated himself boldly, 
but to one that did not attend. He 
declared, again and again, that his 
every intention was most pure and 
honorable. 

«* Honorable !”? repeated Villars 
with a scoff. ‘‘ Whatever were your 
intentions, he who could teach a child 
to deceive her father, is unworthy of 
my daughter. Begone, Sir! I hear 
no more—never let me see your face 
again! Come, weak girl,” he added, 
turning to Julie, down whose cheeks 
the tears were rolling in silent bitter- 
ness ; ‘* wipe away those tears, and do 
not let me think you unworthy of your 
race!”? And he led her back to the 
chateau, passing on straight to his own 
library. 

Julie covered her face with her 
hands. The tears were still running 
down her cheeks, and though she 
knew her father’s inflexible nature, 
there was a remonstrance struggling 
in her heart to which she would have 
fain given utterance, but the stern 
glance of Villars, which never left 
her for a moment, frightened her, and 
took away her words. 

An instant after, the old servant 
came in and told him that M. Durand 
desired to see him. Julie clasped her 
hands, and extended them with an 
imploring look towards her father. 
*« Silence, child!”’ cried he. ‘* Julie, 
not a word!”’ and followed the ser- 
vant from the room. 

Whatever might have passed be- 
tween him and Charles, when he re- 
turned there was a deeper spot upon 


his brow, and his step had something 
of angry haste in it as he advanced to 
where his daughter sate. ‘‘ Julie,” 
said he, ‘‘ on your duty to me as your 
father, I command you never to see 
that young man again!” Julie paus- 
ed. ‘Do you hesitate, disobedient 
girl? Mark me, one moment more, 
and I cast you off forever! Julie, 
you know me—I am not used to say 
what I do not perform. Promise me 
instantly never again willingly to see 
Charles Durand, or we are no longer 
father ‘and child !” 

It was a dreadful alternative, and 
Julie promised. 

How blighting is the loss of what 
we love! Affection is as the sun- 
shine of existence, and when it is 
gone, the rest is all darkness. The 
flowers of life, the beauties of being, 
are all obscured, and we wander 
blindly on through an unseen world, 
which might as well be a desart as a 
garden, in the deep shadow of that 
starless night. 

It is not so much that which we 
have not, as that which we lose, that 
we sigh for. Had Julie never known 
the charm of mutual affection, all 
would still have been bright; but 
now, day after day went by, the 
blank of passing existence. At 
length the news reached her father 
that Charles had left Arles, and, sink- 
ing into his usual habits, he permitted 
Julie to pursue the rambles she had 
been accustomed to take. But na- 
ture to her had lost its loveliness. 
The flowers seemed withered, the 
song of the lark sounded harsh, and 
she wandered slowly on, occupied 
with sad thoughts. She raised her 
eyes to the arch of triumph on the 
hill above: there was a figure stand- 
ing by it which passed quickly away, 
but it recalled to Julie the time she 
had first seen Charles Durand, and the 
hours they had spent there together ; 
and placing the past happiness with 
the present sorrow, the contrast was 
too strong, and she wept bitterly. 

Though she found no pleasure in 
the scenes that she had formerly lov- 
ed, yet she had no inducement to re- 
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turn home ; all there was cold, and 
she wandered on farther than had 
been her wont. She had proceeded 
nearly an hour, when she heard a 
quick step behind her. She knew not 
why, but it caused her an emotion of 
fear, and she hurried her pace. “ Ju- 
lie !”’ said a voice she could not mis- 
take,—‘‘dear Julie, it is I.’’ She 
turned, and Charles caught her in his 
arms, and pressed her fondly, but 
gently, to his bosom. 

Julie said nothing, but hid her eyes 
upon his shoulder and wept; but the 
dreadful promise she had made her 
father was to be told, and at length, 
summoning all her resolution, she did 
so. 

Charles did not appear so much 
surprised as she expected. ‘* Julie,” 
said he, ‘after the promise you have 
made, if we part, we part forever—let 
us never part !”’ 

It was a scheme he had formed 
immediately on quitting her father’s 
house, and he now displayed it to Ju- 
lie in the brightest colors it would ad- 
mit of. He had been wandering 
about the country ever since, he said ; 
his carriage had been always on the 
road prepared for a journey; he had 
counted much upon Julie’s love ; he 
had procured a passport for Paris; 
the moment they arrived she should 
give him her hand at the altar; his 
father should use all means to soften 
hers, and there could be no doubt 
that Villars would soon relent. He 
pleaded with all the eloquence of love 
and hope ; even despair lent him ar- 
guments. He had strong allies, too, 
in Julie’s own breast; her love for 
him, her fear of her father, and the 
dreadful overwhelming thought, that, 
if she once parted from him, she 
should never see him again. A doubt 
of him never entered into her mind ; 
but there was something in the idea of 
accompanying him alone to Paris, 
which made the blood rush into her 
cheek. All the delicacy of a pure 
mind, and the fear of doing wrong, 
caused her to shrink from the very 
thought ; a thousand opposing feelings 
came one after another through her 
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breast ; and gazing anxiously in the 
face of her lover, “Oh no, no, 
Charles,’’ she replied, ‘do not ask 
me ;”’ and striving to call up all her 
sense of duty, she added more firmly, 
** Impossible !”” 

A deep, settled gloom, came over 
Charles’s countenance—a calm, im- 
pressive look of despair. He took 
both Julie’s hands in his, and pressed 
them to his lips. ‘Cruel girl!” 
he said in a low voice, which he 
strove to command to steadiness, 
«you love me less than I thought. 
I am not rash, but I can never live 
without you.”’ 

«« What would you have me say ?” 
she asked; ‘you force me to do 
what I think wrong. How can I re- 
fuse what you wish, when such is the 
alternative? Oh, Charles, it is you 
that are cruel now.” 

Charles caught eagerly at the con- 
cession. He thanked her again and 
again, and he seemed so happy, that 
Julie could scarce repent that she had 


yielded. Yet still she would have 
lingered; and as Charles led her 


gently on towards the spot where his 
carriage stood, he was obliged to dis- 
play a thousand reasons to prove to 
her that she was doing right; for at 
every step she hung hack, and though 
she wished much to believe herself 
justified, yet still the tears trickled 
down her cheeks, and her eyes dared 
not rise from the ground. But hesi- 
tation was now too late, and in a few 
minutes she was on the way to Paris. 

During their whole journey Charles’s 
conduct was a course of quiet, respect- 
ful attention: he strove to soothe Ju- 
lie’s mind, he sought to amuse it, but 
he never suffered any gaiety to jar 
with the sorrowful tone of her feel- 
ings. He seemed to feel as painfully 
as she did the want of her father’s ap- 
probation, but he endeavored to op- 
pose to that the bright prospect of 
their future happiness. He spoke of 
quitting all the luxuries of Paris for 
the sole delight of her society ; to let 
their lives glide away in some beauti- 
ful part of the country, love gilding 
with its sunshine even the winter of 
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their days. In short, he called up all 
the dreams that man is wont to form 
in the brighter stage of his existence, 
when young imagination fashions out 
every distant object into some fair 
shape of its own; and so well did he 
image his wishes as hopes, and paint 
his hopes as certainties, that Julie suf- 
fered her mind to be carried a stage 
beyond reality, and forgot the uncom- 
forts of the present in the bright fu- 
ture which he depicted. 

It was night when they arrived in 
Paris, and an undefinable feeling of 
terror and loneliness spread over Ju- 
lie’s mind as she felt herself a stran- 
ger amongst the multitude. Charles 
seemed intuitively to enter into her 
feelings, and gently pressed her hand 
to his lips, as if he wished to tell her 
that there was at least one heart that 
beat warmly with hers. 

After passing through several long, 
dimly-lighted streets, the carriage 
stopped at the hotel to which it had 
been directed, and Charles applied 
himself to make all those arrange- 
ments for Julie’s comfort which she 
was hardly able to do for herself. 
«« And now, Julie,” said he, ‘ there 
remains but one thing more: I will 
instantly go to my father’s hotel and 
bring you his consent to our union.” 

** Oh, Charles, wait a moment, do 
not leave me yet,” cried Julie; “I 
can bear anything but solitude.” 

Charles, sitting down beside her, gaz- 
ed fondly over every lovely feature, as 
she sate with her eyes bent upon the 
ground. She saw that he waited 
merely to gratify her, and that his 
mind was fixed upon the interview 
with his father ; and at length, con- 
quering her feelings, she bade him go. 

Charles promised that he would in- 
stantly return, and left her ; but at the 
same time he ordered his servant to 
stay at the hotel. ‘Show Miss 
Villars,’’ he said, ‘* the same service 
as if she were your mistress, and my 
wife, which she will soon become.”’ 

As soon as Charles was gone, Julie 
burst into tears ; she knew not why, 
but there was a deep depression of 
spirits hung over her which she could 





not dissipate, and she wept profusely. 
She had scarcely reasoned herself out 
of giving way to her grief, when 
Charles returned. ‘‘ My father,” said 
he, ‘‘is absent a few leagues from 
Paris, but he comes back to-morrow 
evening; so, dear Julie, my hopes 
must be delayed.” 

Charles saw that she had been 
weeping, but he took no notice, and 
applied himself during the evening to 
wean her thoughts from every subject 
of sorrow; and he succeeded, if not 
in entirely calming, at least in greatly 
soothing her mind. The journey had 
much fatigued her, and Charles left 
her at an early hour. ‘For your 
sake, Julie,’’ he said, “‘I must not 
stay in the same hotel, but I will be 
with you early to-morrow.” 

It was Charles’s task during the 
whole succeeding day to occupy Ju- 
lie’s thoughts by various subjects of 
interest, so as to prevent their ever 
recurring to her own situation. He 
gave her mind no time to fall back 
upon itself, neither did he himself 
wish to think; the approaching inter- 
view with his father offered much that 
he dreaded, and he would not let his 
thoughts rest upon it. 

At length, however, the evening 
came, and he again left Julie upon 
the same errand that he had done the 
night before. In going to his father’s 
hotel, he walked with extraordinary 
rapidity, as if he were afraid that re- 
flection should intrude upon him by 
the way; but on being informed that 
his father had returned some time, he 
paused to collect his thoughts, took 
two or three turns in the court, and 
then entered the room where his pa- 
rent was. 

Far different from the sprightly lad 
that long ago consorted with Armand 
Villars, cold Durand, in passing through 
life, had iost many of the better qua- 
lities which had distinguished him in 
boyhood ; circumstances had so often 
induced him to glide from one opinion 
to another, that he had but small pre- 
tensions to sincerity. Fortune had 
made him proud, and the lesser points 
of morality had gradually become ef 
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faced in mingling with corrupted so- 
ciety. He was still a man of courage, 
of wit, of talent; and, as he had 
never cried very loud for any particu- 
lar party, his changes in political opi- 
nion had never been criticised very 
severely. He was also a man of 
pleasure, an epicurean, but one that 
forgot some of the best tenets of his 
sect. Everything was to be sacrific- 
ed to pleasure except interest, and all 
was to yield to that. His affection 
for his son was strong, but there was 
much of it pride ; and though on his 
return he received him kindly, it was 
more like the reception of an old com- 
panion than his son. 

«Well, Charles,”’ said he, after the 
first few minutes, ‘so your broken 
arm is whole again; and what has 
become of the beautiful little nurse 
you wrote to me about? You owe 
her a good deal, in truth.” 

‘‘T owe her everything, Sir,”’ re- 
plied Charles; “and as to what is 
become of her, she is at this moment 
in Paris, and 

«* Ha, ha, ha! so that is the way 
you repay her,” interrupted his father, 
laughing. ‘* Charles, Charles, you 
area sad libertine. But take care what 
you are about: you will certainly get 
your throat cut; that sulky old Ro- 
man, her father, will not take it qui- 
etly, depend upon it. I remember 
him when a boy : his anger was not 
easily moved, but when once excited, 
his vengeance was not like that of a 
child.” 

“T rather think, Sir, that you 
mistake me,” replied Charles. ‘* Ju- 
lie is purity itself ; I love her beyond 
everything on earth ; and I have now 





come to ask you to sanction my im- 
mediate union with her.’’ 

The astonishment, the anger, the 
scorn, which gradually gathered over 
old Durand’s countenance while his 
son was speaking, is beyond expres- 
sion. ‘* Young man!” cried he, “ are 
you mad? have you become a drivel- 
ler and a fool ?”’ 

Charles had expected opposition, 
and now he used all the eloquence he 
possessed, all the entreaties most like- 


ly to move. He expressed himself 
firm in bis resolution of marrying Ju- 
lie, but declared that he never could 
be happy without his father’s appro- 
bation. But it was in vain; his fa- 
ther listened to him for a moment, 
and then, without any answer what- 
ever, but a look of mingled pity and 
contempt, left the room. Charles’s 
heart burnt with indignation ; and, 
darting from the house, he passed ra- 
pidly to the hotel. He did not, he 
would not think ; and he had entered 
the room where Julie sate, before the 
first irritation had passed from his 
mind. She was sitting directly op- 
posite, and as he entered, she raised 
her eyes with such a look of glad ex- 
pectation that it quite overwhelmed 
him ; and, striking his hand against 
his forehead, he walked up and dowr 
the room for a moment without speak- 
ing. 

‘* In the name of Heaven, Charles,’” 
exclaimed Julie, ‘‘ what is the mat- 
ter 1” 

Charles took her hand and led her 
back to the sofa from which she had 
risen. ‘‘ Julie,’’ said he, “‘ my father 
is as cruel as yours. He refuses his 
consent to our union ; but be assur- 
ed >”? 

At that moment the deadly pale- 
ness, the wild despair of Julie’s 
countenance, stopped him as he 
spoke. Charles had deceived him- 
self, and still more deceived her, with 
respect to his father. She had never 
imagined the possibility of his refus- 
ing, and now it came like the stroke 
of death. All the horror, all the de- 
solation of her situation flashed upon 
her mind. It stunned, it stupefied 
her. Every sense, every thought, 
was overwhelmed in the wild tempest 
of her disappointed hopes, and she sate 
gazing in the face of her lover in 
dumb, inanimate despair. 

Charles at first attempted to call her 
to herself, but in vain: she sate like 
marble. At length, starting up, ‘ Ju- 
lie,”’ he cried, ‘1 go again to my fa- 
ther, and be sure that I will bring you 
his consent, or I will die at his feet ;” 
and he quitted the room. 
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But Julie heard him not; she sate 
with her hands clasped, and her eyes 
fixed upon the door. Her senses 
were bewildered; a sudden panic 
seized her, she knew not of what; 
she started up, and as if she flew from 
something which pursued her, she ran 
down the stairs of the hotel into the 
street. She passed rapidly along the 
Rue Royale tothe Place Louis Quinze. 
The cool air revived her, and 
thought began to return, when some 
one caught her by the arm with a 
grasp of iron. She turned and cast 
herself at his feet. «* My father! oh 
Heaven, my father!” cried Julie. 
Villars answered nothing, but held her 
tight by the wrist, while he drew a 
poignard from his bosom. ‘* Disgrace 
of your father’s name,’’ said he, at 
length ; “if you have a prayer to of- 
fer to Heaven, offer it now, for the 
blood of Villars shall never flow in 
impure veins.”’ 

Julie strove to speak, but terror 
left her no voice. At length she 
cried, ** Indeed, indeed, I am inno- 
cent.” 

‘¢ Art thou a liar, too ?”’ cried Vil- 
lars, casting his cloak over her head, 
and raising his hand—*< thus I wipe 
out your infamy !” 

He plunged the dagger in her bo- 
som—he raised it again—but no—he 
could not repeat it. There was a 
faint, smothered cry—a shudder like 
the flutter of a dying bird ; and then 
—it lay a cold, inanimate weight upon 
his bosom. It was done. But then 
the implacable, unyielding — spirit 
which had thus far sustained him, 
forsook him for a moment, and he 
stood stupefied, without thought, with- 
out feeling, without remembrance. 

‘“*T have done my duty !”’ he cried 
at last; and, hurrying down to the 
banks of the river, descended to the 
very edge, and laid his lifeless burden 
in the water—gently, and cautiously, 
as if he were afraid of waking her. 
He gazed upon her—smote his hand 
upon his breast. ‘I have done my 
duty,” he said ; “ I have done my du- 
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ty!” But hell was in his heart, and 
he fled. . 

When the Union American mer- 
chantman was lost on her passage from 
Havre to Charleston, there was one 
man who refused to enter any of the 
boats. He had taken his passage at 
Havre the very day the ship sailed ; 
and during the five days which elapsed 
between her leaving the port and her 
being wrecked, he was never heard to 
proffer a word to any one. He passed 
the days, and the greater part of the 
nights, in walking backwards and for- 
wards with his eyes fixed upon the 
deck ; and at that awful moment, when 
tempest and destruction surrounded 
them all, the deadly strife within his 
own bosom seemed to have rendered 
him insensible to the war of elements 
without. Some one kindly pressed 
him to enter one of the boats : ‘* Leave 
me, leave me,”’ said he in French, 
‘‘my grave is made.” 

God knows whether it was he, but 
the passengers who escaped represent 
him as of the same age and form as 
Armand Villars. 

On entering the cemetery of Pére 
la Chaise, proceed directly to the foot 
of the first hill, and turning into the 
alley to the left, you will find a plain 
obelisk of white marble, without epi- 
taph or inscription, except the simple 
name ‘Julie!’ It stands in a little 
garden of flowers, inclosed with a 
fence of iron; and I have myself seen 
a young officer, with more than one 
decoration on his breast, removing 
those that were withered, and binding 
fresh wreaths round its little boundary. 

It never wanted flowers in any sea- 
son, for he came every day to deck it 
himself, though the color gradually 
forsook his cheek, and pale, corroding 
care was marked in every feature. 
One day he came no more, and short- 
ly after he was laid in the earth be- 
side her he loved. But before he died, 
he expressly forbade his name also, to 
be inscribed on the monument which 
he had raised to his lost Julie. 
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MINSTREL BALLAD. 





[Written on a flyleaf of a volume of one of the ** Waverley Novels.] 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

On the mountain dawns tle day ; 

All the jolly chase is here, : 

With hawk and horse, and hunting spear; 
Hounds are in their couples yelling, 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling, 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 
“ Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 
Waken, lords and ladies gay, 
The mist : 
Springlets in the dawn are streaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming, 
And foresters have busy been, 

To track the buck in thicket green ; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 

* Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 





is left the mountain grey, 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the green wood haste away 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot, and tall of size . 

We can show the marks he made 

When ‘gainst the oak his antlers frayed ; 
You shall see him brought to bay, 

“ Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Louder, louder, chant the lay, 
Waken., lords and ladies gay ; 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee, 
Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stern huntsman ! who can balk, 
Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk ? 
Think of this, without delay, 

Gentle lords and ladies gay. 





THE NIGHUTINGALE’S DEATH SONG. 


BY MRS. 


HEMANS. 


«* Willst du Nach den Nachtigallen fragen, 


} 


Die mit seelenvollen melodie 
Dich entzuckten in des Lenzas Tagen ? 
—Nur so lang sie licbten, wasen sie.” —ScCHILLER 


Moursre ty, sing mournfully, 
And die away, my heart ! 

The rose, the glorious rose is gone, 
And | too will depart. 


The skies have lost their splendor, 
The waters changed their tone, 
And wherefore, in the faded world, 

Should music linger on ? 


Where is the golden sunshine, 
And where the flower-cup’s glow ? 
And where the joy of the dancing leaves, 
And the fountain’s laughing flow ? 


A voice in every whisper 
Of the wave, the bough, the air, 
Comes asking for the beautiful, 
And moaning—* Where, oh ! where ?” 


Tell of the brightness parted, 
Thou Bee, thou Lamb at play ! 

Thou Lark in thy victorious mirth 
—Are ye, too, pass’d away 


Mournfully, sing mournfully 
The royal Rose is gon 

Melt from the woods, my spirit melt 
In one des p farewell tom 
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—Not so !—swell forth triumphantly 
The full, rich, fervent strain ! 

Hence with young Love and Life 1 go, 
In the Summer's joyous train, 


With sunshine, with sweet odor, 
With every precious thing, 

Upon the last warm southern breeze, 
My soul its flight shall wing. 


Alone I shall not linger 
When the days of hope are past, 
To watch the fall of leaf by leaf, 
To wait the rushing blast. 


Triumphantly, triumphantly, 
Sing to the woods, I go! 

For me perchance in other lands 
The glorious rose may blow. 


The sky's transparent azure 
And the greensward's violet breath, 
And the dance of light leaves in the wind, 
May these know nought of Death. 


No more, no more sing mournfully 
Swell high. then break, my heart! 
With Love, the Spirit of the Woods 


With Summer I depart 








SKETCHES OF CONTEMPORARY AUTHORS, STATESMEN, Xc. 


No. XII.—Miss Jane Porrer. 


FemA.e authorship is one of the most 
prominent and characteristic distinc- 
tions of modern times. Amidst the 
intellectual gloom which pervades the 
female mind of antiquity, we find a 
solitary Sappho and Erinna—as if, by 
the coruscations of their genius we 
were less to be delighted, than made 
aware that even then the mens divinior 


vas not solely confined to the lords of 


creation. It is only in comparatively 
very recent times that woman has 
come forward to vindicate her claims 
to mental eminence ; and to show that 
she also is endowed with powers suf- 


ficient to run through all the notes of 


the literary gamut, from the philoso- 
phical erudition of a Dacier and a De 
Staél, to the scrutinizing discrimina- 
tion of an Edgeworth, a Mitford, or a 


Ferrier ; aud the imaginative vigor of 


a Baillie, a Barbauld, a Hemans, ora 
Landon. 

Did time and space admit, we could 
adduce many reasons for the change 
of the status in human society now al- 
lowed, in all really civilized nations, 
to woman. The principal of these, 
however, seems to be deducible from 
the more general diffusion of education, 
and the proficiency of the female mind 
in all those elegant accomplishments 
which elevate the sentiments, and lead 
to the exertion of the higher faculties. 
We have only to think of our contem- 
porary Opies, Grants, Howitts, and 
Johnstones, to be aware that they are 
of a very distinct set from the ladies 
in ruffs and stomachers, hoops, and 
high-heeled shoes, to whom “a little 
learning was indeed a _ dangerous 
thing ;’? and whose store of accom- 
plishments was confined to a ne plus 
ulira of excellence in the manufacture 
of apple dumplings, or the embroider- 
ing of little lap-dogs with large ears 
on satin footstools. 

Of those who have distinguished 
themselves in our own day by high 
talents and indefatigable perseverance 


in their exertions, we know of none 
more truly worthy of our notice than 
the two accomplished sisters, Jane 
and Anna Maria Porter, and have 
much pleasure in dedicating a few co- 
lumns to a biographical and literary 
sketch of the former. To the merits 
of the author of the ‘* Hungarian Bro- 
thers’’ we intend also shortly to turn 
the attention of our readers. 

The father of the family, of which 
Misses Jane, Anna Maria, and Sir 
Robert Ker Porter are members, was 
an officer in the British army, who 
dying prematurely left his children to 
the care of his estimable consort, who 
yet survives at the advanced age of 
eighty-four. 

Jane, the subject of the present 
cursory memoir, was born on the Eng- 
lish border; and in childhood, along 
with her sister and brother, was car- 
ried over the Tweed to receive the 
rudiments of her education in Scotland, 
under the tuition of the well known 
George Fulton, late of Hanover Street, 
Edinburgh, author of the pronouncing 
dictionary, and other excellent school 
books,—a man who, in his retirement 
from public life, now enjoys the honor 
and respect to which his talents so 
justly entitle him. By none are these 
sentiments more warmly expressed 
than by his three distinguished pupils, 
in whom his animated lessons first kin- 
dled that love of distinction and thirst 
for fame which they have each so no- 
bly achieved. Indeed, to the enthusi- 
asm with which he used to expatiate 
on the glories of the historic heroes of 
Cambuskenneth and Bannockburn, the 
subject of this biographical sketch has 
been often heard to attribute the most 
vivid of those early impressions which 
subsequently led her to select the 
“« Scottish Chiefs” as a theme worthy 
of embellishment. 

Mrs. Porter, from the slender means 
devolving to her as the widow of a 
younger brother, continued to live in 
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quiet retirement, surrounded by child- 
ren in whom she had every reason to 
delight, and finding in their society a 
more than equivalent for the privations 
to which fortune restricted her. The 
whole three were intense students, and 
gave themselves up to their love of 
reading and of the fine arts. Books 
and the pencil constituted the ruling 
passion of the trio, and while the bro- 
ther was sketching on his slate Achil- 
les or AEneas, the Red Cross Knight, 
or the Holy Nun, the Wallace or the 
Bruce, the sisters alternately read 
aloud the historic page, which his ge- 
nius loved to illustrate. Robert thus 
more effectually cultivated the talent 
which in after times produced the fine - 
ly finished pictures of his country’s 
victories ; one of which, that illustra- 
tive of the battle of Agincourt, was 
presented to the city of London, and 
now decorates one of the great public 
buildings. 

After this the young painter of war- 
like scenes chose to try their realities 
in the field, and accompanied Sir John 
Moore throughout his disastrous cam- 
paign in the Peninsula. He was pre- 
sent at the glorious battle of Corunna, 
wherein the British, like a stag at bay, 
turned on their pursuers, and compelled 
them toretreat. He was present with 
his gallant commander at the moment 
of his death; and on his return to 
England Captain Porter published a 
little volume under the unassuming ti- 
tle of ‘* Letters from Spain and Por- 
tugal, during the march under Sir John 
Moore, by an Officer.” The simple 
truth of the statements contained in 
that work contributed at the 
its publication to stamp upon it a pe- 
culiar value ; and a respected place in 
evidence as a contemporary document 
has been awarded it alike by Southey 
and Napier, historians of somewhat 
conflicting political sentiments. 

His Jane and 


sisters 


interesting 


Anna Maria, at the youthful years of 


sixteen and seventeen respectively, 
had appeared before the world as aa- 
thors. The subject of our memoir, 
who was the elder of the two, made 


her literary debut by the publication 


time of 
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of Thaddeus of Warsaw, a novel, or 
more strictly speaking, a romance, in 
four volumes. Considering the time, 
and the age at which it was written, 
this cannot fail to be regarded asa 
very extraordinary work—a _ great 
proof of which may be found in its re- 
taining to this day its popularity, after 
a probation of twenty-seven years— 
during which time a Scott, an Edge- 
worth, a Godwin, a Galt, a Maturin, 
a Hope, a Wilson, and a Lockhart, 
have been successively and repeatedly 
wooing and winning the ear of those 
all-powerful bodies, the periodical 
press and the reading public. Indeed, 
our assertion can scarcely be disput- 
ed, that this work was probably the 
very first of the kind, which, blending 
history and fiction together, introduced 
them into the same story. This was 
done with such an air of simple reali- 
ty and vraisemblance throughout, that 
by many it has been read as a narra- 
tive of actual facts. Indeed we dely 
scrutiny to point out to us in many 
parts, where the former ends, or the 
latter begins. 

General Gardiner, who was Bri- 
tish minister at Warsaw, during the 
calamitous period to Poland, to which 
the tale relates, has been heard to ex- 
press his surprise how Miss Porter 
should have chanced to be at that time 
resident in that capital without his 
knowledge of such a fact,—not believ- 
ing that any save an eye-witness could 
have described what actually happen- 
ed there, in the manner which charac- 
terizes that spirited work. She has 
received compliments to the 





many 
fidelity of her pen from poor dismem- 
bered Poland, and amongst the rest a 
curious gold ring which was used asa 
rallying sign among the patriots during 
} 


their awful strugcle for independence. 


To enhance the value of the gift, it 
was sent her by a nephew of the ccle- 
brated General Kosiusko. 

The next essay of Miss Jane Por 
ter as a writer was favorite ro 
mance, the Scottish Chiefs ; 
confirmation of our own sentiments in 
support 
general popularity, but 


our 


and in 


its praise, we have an ample 


not only in its 
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in the valuable testimony which that 
most competent judge, Miss Joanna 
Baillie, has borne to its merits in her 
volume of “ Metrical Legends.”? On 
its first appearance it made an al- 
most electrical impression, especially 
throughout Scotland, and obtained for 
its gifted author many tributes of re- 
gard. Rings and crosses of the tree 
of Wallace were sent to her from the 
western counties. On the continent, 
and in our colonies, her work obtained 
every mark of approbation ; and from 
one of the German courts she received 
an honorary title, as a lady of the 
Chapter of one of its chivalric orders. 
Both Thaddeus of Warsaw and the 
Scottish Chiefs have been translated 
into the German, French, and Italian 
languages. 

Since the appearance of Wallace, 
Miss Porter has published two small 
volumes under the title of Sir Philip 


Sidney’s Aphorisms; consisting of 


opinions and sentiments on moral, re- 
ligious, and political subjects, selected 
from the various writings of that flower 
of chivalry, whose soul was the recep- 
tacle of all ennobling emotions, and 
whose life was, as Campbell beauti- 
fully observes, ‘* poetry put into ac- 
tion.”” This work we consider as a 
valuable pocket companion to the 
young and enterprising, as it incul- 
cates a line of conduct which it would 
be well for them to pursue, nerving 
them against all the freaks and frowns 
of fortune, by showing them that vice 
only is to be feared, and virtue to be 
sought after. 

Our author’s next appearance be- 
fore the tribunal of fame was in the 
publication of the Pastor’s Fireside, 
in which, during the Stewart struggle, 
Duke Wharton and the famous Rip- 
perda of Spain are the principal act- 
ors. Although this work lacks the 
youthful buoyancy and vigor of talent 
which distinguished its two precursors 


in the walks of imagination, it contains 

many striking passages, and some of 

the characters are well brought out. 

It obtained for its author the friend- 

ship of many high diplomatic charac- 
~ i 

ters, both in her own country and 


abroad ; and, like Thaddeus and Wal- 
lace, has gone through several editions 
—all three being still regarded as 
stock books by the trade. 

In the year 1823 she published 
Duke Christiern of Lunenburgh. The 
hero is of that branch of the family of 
Brunswick now in possession of the 
British throne ; and if Fame whispers 
aright, Miss Jane Porter was selected 
by an illustrious personage to be the 
epic biographer (if the historical ro- 
mance writer may properly be so 
named) of his brave progenitor. Itis 
written in the same free and generous 
spirit of independence, tempered by 
genuine loyalty, which distinguishes 
her former productions, more especial- 
ly her Scottish Chiefs; and which 
procured for that work the glory of 
being denounced to the flames by 
the Emperor Napoleon, then ruling 
over France with the tyranny of des- 
potism. 

Duke Christiern, however, though 
thus penned in the true British vein, 
experienced a widely different treat- 
ment from another absolute monarch, 
the late Emperor of Russia, who, on 
perusing it, wrote with his own hand 
a most gratifying letter to its author, 
and bore his testimony of commenda- 
tion to her talents, and their applica- 
tion. We are not aware, however, 
that Miss Porter has ever received 
for it even the slightest mark of ap- 
probation from the English monarch. 

Her next publication was a joint 
production between her sister and her- 
self, in two volumes, entitled ‘* Tales 
round a Winter Hearth.” It is an 
agreeable collection of stories, to 
which Miss Jane contributed the one 
named ‘“ Berenice’s  Pilgrimage,”’ 
wherein she had an opportunity of 
making use of some interesting details 
in her brother’s travels in the East. 

Her last work, which is in a similar 
form, came out in 1828, and is in 
three volumes, of which her portion 
coinprises one. 

The « Field of the Forty Footsteps’ 


is founded on an extraordinary legend, 


> 


relating to a field in the neighborhood 
of Bloomsbury, which has since been 
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made the site of the New London 
University. It has been said that an 
observation in that story had so power- 
ful an effect on the mind of a person 
of high talent and influence, as to have 
been the cause of his first suggesting 
the establishment of the Ktng’s Col- 
lege in London. 

Of the portions which Anna Maria 
Porter contributed to these two works, 
we do not mean at present to take any 
particular notice ; it being our inten- 
tion in a succeeding Number to give a 
similar detailed account of her literary 
progress. Meanwhile, we conclude 
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this little memoir of our favorite Miss 
Jane, by adding that they both reside 
under the roof of their venerable and 
excellent mother, who, as we before 
mentioned, is at the ‘ green old age”’ 
of eighty-four, having been born in the 
memorable year of the chevalier’s re- 
bellion. Their abode is situated in 
the pleasant village of Exeter in Sur- 
rey—a place celebrated of old by 
Shakspeare as the favorite country re- 
sidence of Cardinal 
more recent times by the poet of na- 
ture, Thomson, as one of the loveliest 
spots in England. 


Wolsey, and in 








“ THE MAUVAIS PAS.” 


[The perilous adventure which is here 
related cannot fail to excite, in the mind of 
the reader, an emotion of deep and thrilling 
interest. The traveller's guides might well 
inform him it would require a good head to 
pass the Mauvais Pas; for we believe few 
can even read his account of the hazardous 
passage without a little inclination to giddi- 
ness.—As we have not room to give, in the 
author's own words, a history of the occur- 
rences which induced him to encounter so 
great a danger, we shall state the most im- 
portant particulars as briefly as possible. 

In the year 18138 the Lake of Mauvoisin 
was, by the bursting of its icy mounds, let 
loose, and six hundred millions of cubic feet 


of water were poured forth, with irresistible 


velocity, over the peaceful and fruitful val- 
leys of the Drance, sweeping away many 
of the inhabitants of the villages, as well as 
every vestige of eivilized lite within reach 
of the overwhelming torrent. The writer 
arrived at the village of Martigny a few days 
after the oceurrence of this ircmorable ca- 
tastrophe, aad contempla the ¢ ts of 
the awful visitation, he felt a strong desire 
to follow the devastation io its urce ind 
learn from ocular inspection the manner in 
which it had proceeded, Atthough the re- 
gular roads, bridges and pathways, were 


carried away, it was ascertained that a eir- 





' . . 
cuitous course over tie mountains was tea. 
sible to the very foot of Mont Pleureur ; 
guides were accord ! rly pt ed, and the 


journey commenced. On reaching, howe- 


A SCENE IN THE ALPS. 


ver, a fissure in a stupendous barrier of rock, 
through which it was necessary to pass by 
fording the river of which it formed the 
channel, in ordinary cases practicable, they 
found the current so strong, and the waters 


s 


» high and sull rising rapidly from the 
melting of the snows, that it was impossible 
to proceed. The guides now informed the 
traveller that there was another way, but it 
was a dangerous one,—adding, that it would 
require une bonne tcte, car si on glisse, on 
est perdu, Notwithstanding this discourag- 
ing information, he expressed his readiness 
to try this path, if they would guide him, 


which they agreed to do.]} 


WE remounted the horses (he conti- 
nues) and hastened back about a mile 


to a wide part of the river, which we 


succeeded in fording without much 
inconvenience ; and soon after left 
them at a spot from whence they 
could be sent for at leisure. We 


then turned again to the eastward, and 
whed the foot of the heizhts 


on the left bank of the river, forming 


soon re 


the barrier which had checked us on 
the other side. U 
mount, 


p there we pro- 
ceeded to pressing onwards 
through brake and briar, boughs and 


bushes, to the summit of the ridye. 


During this part of the task, I endea- 
vored to piek up further particulars 
respecting the 
but all I 
that, in consequence of the suspen- 


ly 
winding up ol 


could 


our ad- 


venture ; learn was, 
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sion of all communication in the val- 
leys below, by the destruction of the 
roads and bridges, a chamois-hunter 
had, since the catastrophe, passed 
over this path, and that some work- 
people, on their way to repair the 
bridges, finding it practicable, had 
done the same ; but that it had never 
before been used as a regular commu- 
nication, and certainly never would 
again, as none, but from sheer neces- 
sity, would ever think of taking ad- 
vantage of it. But, by way of neu- 
tralising any unfavorable ceonclu- 
sions I might draw from these repre- 
sentations, they both added, that, from 
what they then saw of my capabilities 
in the art of climbing—for the road, 
here and there, required some trifling 
exertion—they were sure I should do 
very well, and had no reason to fear. 
Thus encouraged, I proceeded with 
confidence ; and, in the course of ra- 
ther more than an hour’s sharp ascent, 
we attained a more level surface in 
the bosom of a thick forest of pine 
and underwood, fronted, as far as I 
could guess from occasional glimpses 
through gaps and intervals, by a grey 
dull curtain of bare rock. ‘ We are 
approaching the Mauvais Pas,’ said 
one of the guides.—*‘ Is it as rough as 
this?’? said I, floundering as I was 
through hollows of loose stones and 
bushes.—‘* Oh, no; it is smooth as a 
floor,”” was the reply.—<In a few 
minutes we shall be on the Pas,’’ said 
the other, as we began to descend on 
the eastern declivity of the ridge we 
had been mounting for the last hour. 
And then, for the first time, I saw 
below me the valleys of the Drance 
spread forth like a map, and that it 
required but half-a-dozen steps at 
most to have cleared every impedi- 
ment to my descending amongst 
them, in aninfinitely shortertime than 
I had expended in mounting to the 
elevated spot from whence I looked 
down upon them. And then, too, for 


the first time, certain misgivings as to 
the propriety of going further, and a 
shrewd guess as to the real nature of 
the Mauvais Pas, flashed across me, in 
one of those sudden heart-searching 


thrills, so perfectly defined in the sin- 
gle word crebling—a provincial term, 
expressing that creeping, paralyzing, 
twittering, palpitating sort of sensation 
which a nervous person might be sup- 
posed to feel, if, in exploring a damp 
and dark dungeon, he placed his hand 
unadvisedly upon some cold and clam- 
my substance, which his imagination 
might paint as something too horrible 
to look at. 

But whatever were the force and 
power of these feelings, it was not 
now the time to let them get the 
mastership. It was too late to re- 
tract—I had gone too far to recede. 
It would have been unpardonable to 
have given two Swiss guides an op- 
portunity of publishing throughout the 
cantons, that an Englishman had 
flinched, and feared to set his foot 
where a foreign traveller had trod the 
day before. On then I went, very 
uncomfortable, I will candidly con- 
fess, but aided and impelled, notwith- 
standing, by that instinctive sort of 
wish, common, I believe, to all peo- 
ple, to know the worst in extreme 
cases. Curiosity, too, had its share— 
not merely excited by the ultimate 
object for which I was about to ven- 
ture myself in mid air, but a secret 
desire to see with my own eyes a pass 
which had so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly assumed importance in my fate. 
And after all, though there were very 
unequivocal symptoms of something 
terrible in the immediate vicinage of 
the undefined grey skreen of rock be- 
fore me, I had as yet no certainty of 
its appalling realities. 

For a furlong or two no great 
change was perceptible ; there was a 
plentiful supply of twigs and shrubs 
to hold by, and the path was not by 
any means alarming. In short, I be- 
gan to shake off all uneasiness, and 
smile at my imaginary fears, when, 
on turning an angle, Icame to an 
abrupt termination of everything bor- 
dering on twig, bough, pathway, or 
greensward ; and the Mauvais Pas, 
in all its fearfulness, glared upon me! 
For a foreground, (if that could be 
called a foreground, separated, as it 
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was, by a gulf of some fathoms wide,) 
an unsightly facing of unbroken pre- 
cipitous rock bearded me on the spot 
from whence I was to take my depart- 
ure, jutting out sufficiently to conceal 
whatever might be the state of affairs 
on the other side, round which it was 
necessary to pass by a narrow ledge 
like a mantel-piece, on which the first 
guide had now placed his foot. The 
distance, however, was inconsiderable, 
at most a few yards, after which, I 
fondly conjectured we might rejoin a 
pathway similar to that we were now 
quitting, and that, in fact, this short 
but fearful /rajet constituted the sub- 
stance and sum-total of what so richly 
deserved the title of the Mauvais Pas. 
*« Be firm; hold fast, and keep your 
eye on the rock,”’ said the guide, as 
I, with my heart in my mouth, stept 
out.—<Is my foot steadily fixed?” 
—‘ It is,’ was the answer; and, 
with my eyes fixed upon the rock, as 
if it would have opened under my 
gaze, and my hands hooked like claws 
on the slight protuberances within 
reach, I stole silently and slowly to- 
wards the projection, almost without 
drawing a breath. Having turned 
this point, and still found myself pro- 
ceeding, but to what degree, and whe- 
ther for better or worse, I could not 
exactly ascertain, as I most pertina- 
ciously continued to look upon the 
rock, mechanically moving foot after 
foot with a sort of dogged perseve- 
rance, leaving to the leading guide the 
pleasing task, which I most anxiously 
expected every moment, of assuring 
me that the deed was done, and con- 
gratulating me on having passed the 
Mauvais Pas. But he was silent as 
the grave—not a word escaped his 
lips ; and on, and on, and on did we 
tread, slowly, cautiously, and hesi- 
tatingly, for about ten minutes, when 
I became impatient to learn the ex- 
tent of our. progress, and inquired 
whether we had nearly reached the 
other end. ‘Pas  encore.’’—** Are 
we half way ?’—*A_ peu pres,” 
were the replies. Gathering up my 
whole stock of presence of mind, I re- 
quested that we might pause a while, 


and then, as I deliberately turned my 
head, the whole of this extraordinary 
and frightful scenery revealed itself at 
a glance. Conceive an amphitheatre 
of rock forming, throughout, a bare, 
barren, perpendicular precipice, of I 
knew not how many hundred feet in 
height, the two extremities diminish- 
ing in altitude as they approached the 
Drance, which formed the chord of 
this arc ; that on our left constituting 
the barrier which had impeded our 
progress, and which we had just as- 
cended. From the point where we 
had stepped upon the ledge, quitting 
the forest and underwood, this circu- 
lar face of precipice commenced, con- 
tinuing, without intermission, till it 
united itself with its corresponding 
headland on the right; the only 
communication between the two being 
along a ledge in the face of the preci- 
pice, varying in width from about a 
foot to a few inches; the surface of 
the said ledge, moreover, assuming 
the form of an inclined plane, owing 
to an accumulation of small particles 
of rock, which had, from time imme- 
morial, shaled from the heights above, 
and lodged on this slightly projecting 
shelf. The distance, from the time 
taken to pass it, I guessed to be not 
far short of a quarter of a mile. At 
my foot, literally speaking, (for it re- 
quired but a semiquaver of the body, 
or the loosening of my hold, to throw 
the centre of gravitation over the 
abyss,) were spread the valleys of the 
Drance, through which I could per- 
ceive the river meandering like a sil- 
ver thread ; but from the height at 
which I looked down, its rapidity was 
invisible, and its hoarse brawling un- 
heard. The silence was absolute and 
solemn; for, fortunately, not a zephyr 
fanned the air, to interfere with my 
precarious equilibrium. 

There was no inducement for the 
lesser birds of the field to warble 
where we were, and the lammer-geyers 
and the eagles, if any had their eyries 
amidst these crags, were revelling in 
the banquet of desolation below. As 
I looked upon this awfully magnificent 
scene, a rapid train of thoughts suc- 
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ceeded each other. I felt as if I was 
contemplating a world I had left, and 
which I was never again to revisit ; 
for it was impossible not to be keenly 
impressed with the idea, that some- 
thing fatal might occur within the 
space of the next few minutes, effect- 
ually preventing my return thither as 
a living being. Then, again, I saw 


before me the forms and figures of 


many I had left—some a few hours, 
some a few weeks before. Was I to 
see them again or not? The ques- 
tion again and again repeated itself, 
and the oftener, perhaps, from a feeling 
of presumption I experienced in even 
whispering to myself that I decidedly 
should. ‘‘ Sion glisse, on est perdu !” 
how horribly forcible and true did 
these words now appear,—on what a 
slender thread was life held! A tri- 
fling deviation in the position of a 
foot, and it was over. I had but to 
make one single step in advance, and 
I was in another state of existence. 
Such were a few of the mental feelings 
which suggested themselves, but oth- 
ers of a physical nature occurred. I 
had eaten nothing since leaving the old 
convent, and the keen air on the 
mountains had so sharpened my appe- 
tite, that by the time I had reached 
the summit we had just quitted, I felt 
not only a good deal exhausted, but 
extremely hungry. But hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue, followed me not 
on the ledge. A feast would have 
had no charm, and miles upon a level 
road would have been as_ nothing. 
Every sense seemed absorbed in get- 
ting to the end ; and yet, in the midst 
of this unenviable position, a trifling 
incident occurred, which actually, for 
the time, gave rise to something of a 
pleasurable sensation. About mid- 
way I espied, in a chink of the ledge, 
the beautiful and dazzling blossom of 
the little gentiana nivalis, and, stop- 
ping the guides while I gathered it, I 
expressed great satisfaction in meeting 
with this lovely little flower on such a 
lonely spot. And I could scarcely 
help smiling at the simplicity of these 
honest people, who, from that mo- 
ment, whenever the difficulties in- 


creased, endeavored to divert my at- 
tention, by pointing out or looking for 
another specimen. We had proceed- 
ed good part of the way, when, to my 
dismay, the ledge, narrow as it was, 
became perceptibly narrower, and, at 
the distance of a yard or two in ad- 
vance, I observed a point where it 
seemed to run to nothing, interrupted 
by a protuberant rock. I said no- 
thing, waiting the result in silence. 
The guide before me, when he 
reached the point, threw one foot 
round the projection, till it was 
firmly placed, and holding on the 
rock, then brought up the other.— 
What was I to do? Like Arthur 
Philipson’s guide, Antonio, I could 
only say, ‘*I was no goat-hunter, and 
had no wings to transport me from 
cliff to cliff like a raven.’’—* I cannot 
perform that feat,” said I to the 
guide; ‘* I shall miss the invisible 
footing on the other side, and—then !”’ 
—They were prepared for the case ; 
one of them happened to have a short 
staff; this was handed forward, and 
formed a slight rail, while the other, 
stooping down, seized my foot, and 
placing it in his hand, answered, 
«¢ Tread without apprehension, it will 
support you firmly as the rock itself ; 
be steady—go on.’’ I did so, and re- 
gained the ledge once more in safety. 
The possible repetition of such an 
exploit was not by any means to my 
taste, and I ventured to question the 
foremost guide as to the chance of its 
recurrence, and the difficulties yet in 
store. Without pretending to dis- 
guise them, he proceeded to dilate 
upon the portion of our peregrination 
still in reserve, when the other inter- 
rupted him impatiently, and in French, 
instead of Patois, (forgetting, in his 
anxiety to enjoin silence, that I un- 
derstood every word he uttered,) ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Not a word more, I en- 
treat you. Speak not to him of dan- 
ger; this is not the place to excite 
alarm ; it is our business to cheer and 
animate ;”’ and in the true spirit of his 
advice, he immediately pointed to a 
banch of little gentians, exclaiming, 
«¢ Eh, donc, qu’elles sont jolies! Re 
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gardez ces charmantes flcurs !”? Long 
before I had accomplished half the 
distance, and had formed a correct 
opinion as to what remained in hand, 
the propriety of turning back had 
more than once suggested itself; but 
on looking round, the narrowness of 
the shelf already passed presented so 
revolting an appearance, that what 
with the risk to be incurred in the 
very act of turning about, and forming 
anything like a pirouette in my present 
position, added to an almost insur- 
mountable unwiilingness to recede, for 
the reasons above mentioned, and the 
chance that, as it could not well be 
worse, the remainder might possibly 
be better, I decided on going on, esti- 
mating every additional inch as a valu- 
able accession of space, with a se- 
cret proviso, however, in my own 
mind, that nothing on earth should 
induce me to return the same way, 
notwithstanding the declaration of the 
guides that they knew of no other line, 
unless a bridge, which was impassable 
yesterday, had been made passable to- 
day ; and we knew the people were 
at work, fora man had gone before 
us with an axe over his shoulder. 
Thus persevering with the speed of 
a tortoise or a sloth, the solemn slow 
movements of hand and foot forcibly 
reminding me of that cautious animal, 
we at last drew near to a more acute 
point in the curve of this great amphi- 
theatre, where it bent forward towards 
the river, and consequently we were 
more immediately fronted by the pre- 
cipice forming the continuation of that 
on which we stood. By keeping my 
head obliquely turned inwards, I had 
hitherto in great measure avoided 
more visual communication than I 
wished with the bird’s-eye prospect 
below ; but there was no possibility of 
excluding the smooth bare frontage of 
rock right ahead. There it reared it- 
self from the clods beneath to the 
clouds above, without outward or visi- 
ble sign of fret or fissure, as far as I 
could judge, on which even a chamois 
for the width 
might 
diminished, by the perspective view 
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could rest its tiny hoof ; 


of whatever ledge it have was 
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we had of it, to Euclid’s true defini- 
tion of a mathematical line, namely, 
length without breadth. At this dis- 
tance of time, I have no very clear 
recollection of the mode of our exit, 
and cannot speak positively as to whe- 
ther we skirted any part of this peri- 
Jous wall of the ‘Titans, or crept up 
through the corner of the curve by 
some fissure leading to the summit. I 
have, however, a very clear and agree- 
able recollection of the moment when 
I came in contact with a tough 
hough, which I welcomed and grasped 
as I would have welcomed and grasp- 
ed the hand of the dearest friend I 
had upon earth, and by the help of 
which I, in a very few more seconds, 
scrambled upwards, and set my foot 
once more, without fear of slips or 
sliding, on a rough heathery surface, 
forming the bed of a ravine, which 
soon led us to an upland plateau, on 
which I stood as in the garden of par- 
adise. 

In talking over our adventure, one 
of the guides mentioned a curious cir- 
cumstance that had occurred either to 
himself or a brother guide, I forget 
which, in the course of their practice. 
He was escorting a traveller over a 
rather dizzy height, when the unfortu- 
nate tourist’s head failed, and he faint- 
ed on the spot. Whezeupon the 
mountaineer, a strong muscular man, 
with great presence of mind, took up 
his charge, threw him over his shoul- 
der, and coolly walked away with him 
till he came to a place of safety, 
where he deposited his burden, and 
awaited the return of sense ; ‘ but,’ 
added he, ‘* had such a misfortune oc- 
curred on the Mauvais Pas, you must 
have submitted to your fate; the 
ledge was too narrow for exertion,— 
we could have done nothing.” 

We were now not much more than a 
leacue from our original destination, a 
space of which, whether fair or foul, 
I cannot speak with much precision, 
so entirely was every thought and 
sense engrossed in the business which 
had occupied so large a portion of the 
last hour. It is merely necessary to 
inform the reader, that at the expira 
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tion of a given time, I stood before 
the ruins of a stupendous mound form- 
ed of condensed masses of snow and 
ice, hurled down from above by the 
imperceptible but gradual advance- 
ment of the great Glacier of Getroz, 
nursed in a gorge beneath the summit 
of Mont Pleureur. Not a moment 
passed without the fall of thundering 
avalanches, bounding from rock to 
rock, till their shattered fragments, 


‘floundering down the inclined plane of 


snow, finally precipitated themselves 
into the bed of the channel through 
which the emancipated Lac de Mau- 
voisin had, in the brief space of half 
an hour, rushed, after it had succeed- 
ed in corroding the excavated galle- 
ries, and blown up in an instant its 
icy barrier. 

Seated on a knoll immediately 
fronting the stage on which this grand 
scenery was represented, we rested for 
some time, during which we were 
joined by one or two of the workmen 
employed in repairing the roads and 
bridge to which the guides had allud- 
ed ; and the first question asked was, 
«* Peut on le traverser?’”? No direct 
answer followed ; it was evidently, 
therefore, a matter of doubt, requiring 
at least some discussion, during 
which, although the parties conversed 
in an under-tone, I again heard, more 
than once, the disagreeable repetition 
of ‘* Mais, a-t-il bonne téte?”? and a 
reference was finally made to me. It 
seems the bridge bad been completely 
destroyed, but some people had that 
morning availed themselves of the 
commencement of a temporary accom- 
modation, then in a state of prepara- 
tion, and had crossed the chasm ; and 
provided Monsieur had a bonne téte, 
there was no danger in following their 
example. Hesitation was out of the 
question ; for whatever might be the 
possible extent of risk, in duration 
and degree it clearly could bear no 
comparison with the Mauvais Pas, the 
discomfiting sensations of which were 
still too fresh in my recollection to 
indulge a thought of encountering 
them a second time in the same day. 


I therefore decided on the bridge 
without more ado, coute qui coute ; 
and as we descended towards the 
river, I had soon the pleasure of see- 
ing it far below me, and plenty of time 
to make up my mind as to the best 
mode of ferrying myself over. Of 
the original arch not a vestige remain- 
ed; but across two buttresses of na- 
tural rock I could distinguish some- 
thing like a tight rope, at the two ex- 
tremities of which little moving things, 
no bigger than mites, were bustling 
about, and now and then I could per- 
ceive one or two of these diminutive 
monocules venturing upon this appa- 
rently frail line of communication. 
A nearer view afforded no addi- 
tional encouragement. At a depth 
of 90 feet below roared the Drance, 
foaming and dashing with  incon- 
ceivable violence against its two 
adamantine abutments, which here 
confined the channel within a space 
of about 30 or 40 feet. From rock 
to rock, athwart the gulf, two pine 
poles had that morning been thrown, 
not yet riveted together, but loosely 
resting side by side. It certainly was 
not half 

*€ As full of peril, and advent’rous spirit, 

As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 

On the unsteadfast footing of a spear ;”” 
but it was, notwithstanding, a very 
comfortless piece of footing to con- 
template. Ye mariners of England, 
who think nothing of laying out ona 
top-sail-yard to pass an earing* in a 
gale of wind, might have smiled at 
such a sight,’ and crossed merrily over, 
without the vibration of a nerve ; but 
let ‘t be recollected, as a balance for 
a landsman’s fears, that these two 
spars were neither furnished with ac- 
commodating jack-stays, supporting 
foot-ropes, nor encircling gaskets, to 
which the outlayer might cling in case 
ofemergence. There they rested, one 
end on each projecting promontory of 
the chasm, in all their bare nakedness. 
In the morning, I might have paused 
to look before I leaped; but what 
were 40 or 50 feet of pine vaulting, 
in comparison with the protracted mi- 








* The technical term for an operation necessary in reefing topsails. 
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sery of a quarter of a mile of the 
Mauvais Pas? So forthwith com- 
mitting myself to their support, on 
hands and knees I crawled along, 
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and in a few minutes trode again 
on terra firma, beyond the reach of 
further risk, rejoicing, and, I trust, not 
ungrateful forthe perils I had escaped. 








SEPULCHRAL MUSINGS. 


I wovtp not lie within a vaulted tomb, 
Whose sculptured portal drew each cu- 
rious eye 
To search with idle gaze its shad’wy gloom, 
And ponder on its inmate’s destiny ; 
With fulsome epitaph, and flatt’ring bust, 
To shield my name from dull oblivion’s 
rust. 


But I beneath the daisied sward would 
sleep, 

Where blooming wild flowers drink the 
early dew ; 
fresh’ning breeze should 
ashes sweep 

With unbought requium ; while the few 
Who paused to mourn o’er friendship’s se- 

vered tie, 

Should give affection’s holiest rite—a sigh. 


There, undisturbed, my aching head would 
rest, 
Ambition’s dream, and passions fever, 
oer; 
Nor hope, nor fear, again should rack my 
breast, 
And cold neglect my heart’s-blood chill 
no more ; 
But life's few joys, and many sorrows, past, 
Au unmolested couch would find at ast. 


Yet 


The o'er my 


‘tis a vain desire: the earth-worm’s 
brood 
Their loathsome 


ne'er forego, 


would 


banquetings 








E’en though the tears of heaven itself be- 
dewed 

The verdant covering of the grave below. 

Nor friendship’s sigh, nor wind’s funereal 


lay, 
Could from corruption save the mouldering 
clay. 
Oh humbling thought ! that He, whose rul- 
ing care 
Sustains the mightiest and the meanest 
thing, 
Should give the human face—divinely fair ! 
To furnish forth a reptile’s revelling— 
That form, the image of himself, should 
doom 
To rot, and moulder in the ghastly tomb. 


Yet will he rescue from its power the soul— 
sright emanation of the Eternal Mind ! 
Iinmpress, and of the Almighty 
Whole ! 
By Him conceiv’d, created, and refin’d— 
It shall exist, immortal as its sire, 
When nature sinks, time dies, and worlds 
expire, 


essence, 


Then let it come—since come it will, and 
must— 
The hour which severs the mysterious 
bond, 

And gives this body to its kindred dust,— 
If earth and all its vanities beyond, 
The unclogged spirit takes her eager flight, 

To the bright regions of effulgent light. 








IF HOPE BE DEAD. 


Ir Hope be dead—why seek to live ? 
For what besides has life to give ! 
Love, Life, and Youth, and Beauty too, 
If lope be dead—say ! what are you? 
Love without hope ! It cannot be. 
There is a vessel on yon sea 

Becalmed and oarless as despair, 

And know—'tis hopeless Love floats there. 
Life without Hope! Oh, that is net 

To live, but day by day to rot 

With feelings cold, and passions dead : 
To wander o’er the world, and tread 
Upon its beauties, and to gaze, 

Quite vacant, o’er its flow'ry maze. 
Oh! think, ifthis be Life ; then say, 
What lives when Hope has fled away ? 
Youth without Hope! An endless night, 


Trees which have felt the cold spring's 
blight, 

The lightning’s flashes, and the thunder’s 
strife, 


Yet pine away a weary life 
Which older would have sunk and died 


Beneath the strokes their youth defied— 
But cursed with length of days, are left 
To rail at Youth of Hope bereft. 

And Beauty too—when Hope i is gone 

Has lost the ray in which it shone ; 

And, seen without this borrow’d light, 

Has lost the beam which made it bright. 

Now what avail the silken hair, 

The angel smile, and gentle air, 
The beaming e ye, and glance refined, 

Faint semblance of that purer mind— 

As gold dust sparkling in the sun 

Points where the richer strata run ? 

Alas! they now just seem to be 

Bestow’d to mock at misery. 

They speak of days, long long gone by, 

Then point to cold Re ality, 

And, with a death-like smile, they say, 
‘Oh! what are we when Hope’s away !” 
Thus Love, Life, Youth, and Beauty too, 

When seen without Hope's bright’ning hue, 

All sigh in Misery’s saddest tone, 

Why seek t* live if Hope be gone? 
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MODE OF TRAVELLING IN PERSIA. 


Tue first requisite or sine gud non in 
travelling in Persia is a mehmandar, 
an official personage whose business it 
is to procure lodgings; food for man 
and beast, to beat the villagers, and 
to cheat both his employer and the 
government to the best of his power. 
The provisions are generally levied on 
the villages and towns through which 
the traveller passes. The mehman- 
dar gives a receipt for them, which at 
the end of the year entitles the holder 
to payment from the government. In 
consideration of a small bribe to him- 
self, the mehmandar generally gives a 
receipt for more than is taken, and 
thus the government might be liable 
to pay more to the villagers than the 
value of what they are deprived of. 
To guard against this fraudful conni- 
vance, the tukkum, or royal order, ge- 
nerally specifies the quantity of food 
to be furnished by each village, and 
often orders the contribution to te 
considered as sedir, an arbitrary tax, 
for which no compensation is made. 
The mehmandar is always furnished 
with this tukkum, the prescriptions of 
which he must enforce by a cudgel or 
whip, which, the moment he enters a 
village, he begins brandishing about 
and laying over the shoulders of every 
one he meets with, telling you at the 
same time that this is a mode of pro- 
ceeding to which the Ryats, or coun- 
try people, are so accustomed, that it 
would be impossible to get them to 
produce what is required without a li- 
beral recourse to such an argument; 
and this, in fact, seems to be the real 
trath. The people appear to take the 
flogging as a matter of course, as their 
due, in short, and it may be a question 
whether, like some submissive house- 
wives we have heard or read of, they 
would not consider themselves ag- 
grieved should it be neglected. To 
do the mehmandars justice, they sel- 
dom fail in their duty in this respect. 
This inehmandarship, however, is, 
as may be conceived, a source of in- 
numerable extortions, and the people 


so dread its exercise, that the entire 
population of villages often retire on 
the approach of any great personage 
to whom they fancy that they shall be 
obliged to furnish provisions ; but even 
to those who are desirous of paying 
immediately for what they take, a 
tukkum is still necessary to protect 
the traveller from the insults of the 
villagers, and to make the latter fur- 
nish the required provision, which 
without such an authority they might 
refuse to do even on payment. When 
the villagers carry the receipts of the 
mehmandar to the government, at the 
end of the year, they seldom get cre- 
dit for more than half the amount ex- 
pressed ; should they be obstreperous, 
they receive a bastinadoing as payment 
in full of their demands. 

One of the principal objects in a 
Persian cavalcade is the tukhtrowan. 
The tukhtrowan, in Persian, signifies a 
moving bed or couch. Itis a covered 
litter, something like a palanquin, car- 
ried by two mules, one in front and 
the other in the rear. These carriages 
have no springs, and it may be readily 
conceived, therefore, that they are not 
the most easy of conveyances, espe- 
cially should the roads be rough, and 
either of the mules be addicted to 
stumbling. The tukhtrowans are ne- 
vertheless the most fashionable sort of 
carriage in Persia ; they are extreme- 
ly safe and convenient, and admirably 
adapted for the narrow and dangerous 
roads of Persia, and they only want 
springs to render them as agreeable as 
they are convenient. The king and 
princes, in their journeys, have always 
one or two in attendance to serve 
them in case of illness, or that they 
may indulge in a lounge when tired of 
riding. Of their wives, however, the 
principal ones only are allowed the in- 
dulgence of this luxury; the others 
either ride astride on horseback, with 
large red boots, and an immense white 
sheet which covers them all over, and 
makes them look like a sack of flour 
set perpendicularly, or they are stuff- 
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The Latest Female Fashions. 


ed into cribs or baskets, called caja- 
vahs. In the latter case, two of these 
baskets are slung upon a mule or ca- 
mel, one on each side, exactly balanc- 
ing; in these the unfortunate damsels 
are doomed to sit with their chins on 
their knees, now and then putting their 
heads through a hole in the top in or- 
der to respire a little fresh air, and 
reminding one for all the world of tur- 
kies going to market. Should there 
be only one fair traveller, a trunk, or 
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some such heavy article, is put into 
the opposite basket to preserve the 
equilibrium; and in that case the im- 
mured lady must by no means think 
of issuing from her coop, until the re- 
gular ceremony of unlading takes 
place, for were she to get out, the load 
on the other side would immediately 
fall to the ground. The slave girls 
and waiting maids ride on the sumpter 
mules, squatted on the top of the bag- 
gage ainidst kettles and poultry. 








THE LATEST FEMALE FASHIONS. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRINT OF THE FASHIONS. 


FULL DRESS EVENING COSTUME. 
A cown of white gros des Indes, cor- 
sage drapé, cut low and square, and 
finished round the bust with a very 
narrow scolloped blond lace. The 
drapery across the bosom has more 
than usual fulness, and is arranged in 
regular folds; it is confined in the 
centre by a massive gold brooch @ 
VEgyptienne. The pendants of the 
brooch are of unusual size. Ceinture 
a la Marie Stuart; it is edged with 
a very light embroidery in gold color 
and blue. Short full sleeves, surmount- 
ed by winged epaulettes of blond lace, 
and terminating by a narrow row of 
blond to correspond with the bust. 
The skirt is trimmed with a single 
flounce embroidered in a wreath of 
fancy flowers, gold color and blue, 
with a foliage of bright green. The 
head of the flounce is very broad, and 
the fulness is arranged at the upper 
edge in scollops by pearl buttons. A 
rouleau of the same material as the 
dress, edged with scolloped blond lace, 
is placed immediately over the head 
of the flounce. The hair is arranged 
in a full cluster of curls on each tem- 
ple. Head-dress, a toque & la Caro- 
line, composed of white gaze de Chine, 
satin, and blond lace. Ornaments of 
a graceful, but rather fantastic, de- 
scription, composed of the two latter 
materials, are placed on the right side, 
and a plume of long, white, curled 
ostrich feathers falls over on the left. 


The cloak, which we give with this 
dress, is an elegant envelop that has 
just been introduced as a wrap for the 
theatres, evening parties, &c. The 
material is extremely fine, soft, and 
warm, and sufficiently light not to de- 
range the dress. It is of a deep rose 
color, striped with black, of an ample 
size ; large pelerine and very deep col- 
Jar ; a gold cord and tassels fastens it 
at the throat. Diamond ear-rings ; 
white gros de Naples slippers ; white 
kid gloves. 


CARRIAGE DRESS. 

A jaconot muslin high dress; cor- 
sage & VEdith ; long loose sleeve. The 
skirt is richly embroidered in white, 
in a lace pattern. There are two rows 
of embroidery. Pelisse of gros des 
Indes ; the color between a straw and 
an oiseau de Paradis ; it is lined with 
white sarsnet, finished round the bot- 
tom of the waist by a biais, terminat- 
ed at the upper edge by a very light 
trimming. A row of very broad blond 
lace is laid plain on each of the fronts 
to the waist. The corsage is made 
up to the throat, and sets close to the 
shape, except on the shoulder, where 
a very slight degree of fulness is ar- 
ranged by bands. The bust is orna- 
mented with a trimming edged with 
narrow blond lace; this trimming is 
disposed in the stomacher style, from 
the shoulder to the waist. Long full 
sleeve of the usual form, finished by a 
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manchette en ruche. The epaulettes 
are open on the shoulder, and some- 
what in the shape of a leaf ; there are 
two falls. Chapeau of paille de riz, 
profusely ornamented with neuds of 
gauze riband. Some are placed to- 
wards the top of the crown in front. 
One is attached on the left side of the 


inside of the brim, from which a 
wreath of riband cut in leaves passes 
across it to the right side. A curtain 
veil of blond lace is attached to the 
edge of the brim. The buckle for the 
ceinture, and the ear-rings, are of 
massive gold. Lilac gloves ; kid bot- 
tines to correspond with the pelisse. 








THE GATHERER, 





*¢ Excursive let my wandering footsteps stray, 
And bear the harvest of reflection home.” 


ESTEEM FOR PHYSICIANS IN PERSIA. 
No character is held in such high es- 
timation and request throughout the 
East as that of a physician. A me- 
dical man, with a little knowledge of 
Persian and Turkish, might make his 
way alone and without molestation 
from Constantinople to Pekin. The 
moment the news is spread abroad 
that a Frangee Hakkem, that is, an 
Zuropean doctor, is arrived, the whole 
Village is ina ferment. On awaking 
at a resting place, the doctor is sure 
to find a large crowd waiting his le- 
vee; the throng will be less splendid 
perhaps than that which flocks to the 
apartment of a prime minister, for it 
consists of all the sick, the blind, and 
the halt of the village. Not a soul 
but has had, or is to have, some com- 
plaint, and not one complaint alone, 
but fifty. Their account of their ail- 
ments also is most particular ; they go 
into full details of their rise, progress, 
and present state of their disorders, 
and intermix them with anecdotes of 
themselves and families, highly inte- 
resting to the narrators no doubt, but 
most wearisome to others. All that the 
doctor can do is to prescribe as long 
as his patience will endure, and then 
have the assembly dismissed with a 
big stick by Hadgie Baba. This mode 
of relief, however surmmary, is abso- 
lutely necessary ; entreaties and ex- 
postulations are of no avail, and mild 
words only serve to render the claim- 
ants more importunate. 
The science of medicine in Persia 
is, like all other branches of know- 


ledge, at a very low ebb. Modern 
European improvements are as wholly 
unknown as the studies of anatomy, 
surgery, and chemistry. In lieu of 
these, there exists abundance of pre- 
sumption and bigotry, the invariable 
attendants on ignorance. ‘In how 
many days will you cure me 2” is the 
first question asked of his physician 
by the man at the point of death. 
The other invariably answers in three, 
four, or five days, according to the 
rank of the patient. If by chance the 
sick man recovers, the physician of 
course takes all the credit to himself ; 
should he die, it is God Almighty that 
killed him. Yet the Persians them- 
selves in health make the proceedings 
of these quacks the subject of their 
ridicule, and the following anecdote of 
one of the faculty, who was even more 
than usually unfortunate in his prac- 
tice, is current amongst them and re- 
lated with great glee: ‘* Have you 
taken my medicine ?”’ was the habitu- 
al question. ‘“ Yes.” ‘ How do 
you find yourself?’? ‘* Much worse,”’ 
was the invariable reply. On this our 
doctor would console himself and_ his 
patient by observing, “ but if you had 
not taken it you do not know what 
might have happened.”? On one oc- 
casion he caused a sick man to be 
bled copiously. He called a short 
time afterwards to know the effect of 
his prescription, and was told that the 
man had died immediately after the 
operation. ‘ Ah,” said he, ‘ it was 
well that he was bled, for who can 
tell what would have happened ?” 
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HEBREW POETS. 

The three most eminent men in the 
Hebrew annals, Moses, David, and 
Solomon, were three of their most dis- 
tinguished poets. The hymns of Da- 
vid excel no less in sublimity and ten- 
derness of expression than in loftiness 
and purity of religious sentiment. In 
comparison with them the sacred 
poetry of all other nations sinks into 
mediocrity. They have embodied so 
exquisitely the universal language of 
religious emotion, that (a few fierce 
and vindictive passages excepted, na- 
tural in the warrior-poet of a sterner 
age) they have entered with unques- 
tioned propriety into the ritual of the 
holier and more perfect religion of 
Christ. The songs which cheered the 
solitude of the desart caves of Enge- 
di, or resounded from the voice of the 
Hebrew people as they wound along 
the glens or the hill-sides of Judza, 
have been repeated for ages in almost 
every part of the habitable world,—in 
the remotest islands of the ocean, 
among the forests of America or the 
sands of Africa. How many human 
hearts have they softened, purified, 
exalted !—of how many wretched be- 
ings have they been the secret conso- 
lation !—on how many communities 
have they drawn down the blessings 
of Divine Providence, by bringing the 
affections into unison with their deep, 
devotional fervor! 





DRIED APPLES AND PEARS. 
The apples and pears which are 
sent in a dried state from France to 
England, are thus prepared. The 
fruit is put into boiling water, in which 
it is left until it becomes soft. It is 
then taken out and carefully peeled, 
the stalk being left on. To prevent 
any loss of juice, it is placed on a 
strainer, under which is a dish. When 
peeled it is put into an oven heated to 
an ordinary temperature for bread, and 
left there twenty-four hours. When 
taken out and cold, the fruit is pressed 
flat between the hands ; and after be- 
ing plunged in its own juice, which has 
been set apart for that purpose, it is 
packed in boxes and exported. 
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POPULATION OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

From the last returns, the popu- 
lation of Constantinople proves to 
amount to only 380,000 souls, reckon- 
ing the inhabitants of the environs. 
The number of persons capable of 
carrying arms is in a very small pro- 
portion. The number of houses is 
calculated to be 85,000. 





STEAM CARRIAGES. 

It is stated that Gurney’s steam- 
coach (an engraving of which was 
given in the Atheneum for April 15, 
1828) is really to start next month in 
working—not experimental journeys— 
for travellers between London and 
Bath.—A steam-engine, on some new 
principle, has recently been tried ina 
boat on the Thames.—A Mr. Nathan 
Gough has been travelling in a steam 
carriage before the people of Man- 
chester, at from five to seven miles an 
hour.—Mr. Brown invites the scienti- 
fic to witness the perfection of his gas 
apparatus for the same purposes at Old 
Brompton.—Surely, among all the ef- 
forts, something efficient will be done. 





GREECE. 

Independent Greece is at present 
divided into thirteen departments ; se- 
ven continental, and six insular. The 
continental departments comprehend a 
surface of 6,439 square miles, and a 
population of 300,000 souls. (In the 
best times of Greece the same space 
was occupied by not fewer than 205 
cities and towns ; and by a population 
of about 2,200,000 souls.) The in- 
sular departments comprehend a sur- 
face of 1,339 square miles, and a 
population of 196,000 souls :—making 
in the whole a surface of 7,778 square 
miles, and a population of 496,000. 

IMPROVED CHAIN CABLES. 

A patent has lately been granted to 
Mr. J. Hawks, for an improvement in 
the construction of Ship’s Cable chains, 
which consists in making the extremi- 
ties of the links of those chains, where 
they touch each other, considerably 
thicker than their sides, so as to render 
them more durable than common links. 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 
Vol. IL. Part iL. is entitled “‘ Vegetable Sub- 
stances : Fruits,” and contains a vast quan- 
tity of information on a subject of very 
general interest. 

No. VI. Vol. IT. of the Family Library is 
a continuation of the “ History of the Jews” 
As we have not before referred to this ele- 
gant work in the Atheneum, we will here 
give the titles of the previous Numbers :— 
Nos. I. and IL, “The Life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte,” with fifteen engravings on 
steel and wood. No. IIl., “ The Life of 
Alexander the Great.” No. 1V., Lives of 
the most eminent British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects,” (to be completed in 
3 vols.) by Allan Cunningham. No. V., 
“The History of the Jews,” with original 
maps and wood cuts, (to be completed in 
3 vols.) 

The last No. of the Library of Useful 
Knowledge contains “‘ The Art of Brewing, 
Part I.” 

The last Volume of Constable’s Miscel- 
Jany is entitled “ An Autumn in Italy, being 
a Personal Narrative of a Tour through the 
Austrian, Tuscan, and Sardinian States. 
By J. D. Sinclair, Esq.” 

The Borderers, a new American Tale, 
by the author of “‘ The Spy,” is announced. 

A new monthly periodical is about to 
appear, under the title of “The London 
University Magazine.” 

“ Memoirs of a New England Village 
Choir” has been republished in London. 
The Editor of the Literary Gazette says of 
it, “ We really do not see enough of merit 
in these pages to justify their republication 
in this country. ‘There is an occasional vi- 
vacity, however, and neatness of descrip- 
tion, that make us think the author might 
do much better. Animated and accurate 
sketches of Transatlantic scenes and man- 
ners would be very popular :—an American 
Miss Mitford would be a very original and 
delightful person.” 

The Annuals. 

The Literary Souvenir is in a state of 
great forwardness. Among its contributors 
are, the Authors of “ Highways and By- 
ways ;” * Constantinople in 1828 ;” “Tales 
of the Munster Festivals; “ Recollections 
of the Peninsula ;” “ Tales of the O’Hara 
Family ;” “ the Kuzzilbash;” “ Tales of 
the Moors ;” ‘‘the Sorrows of Rosalie ;” 
“the Bath Man;” “ Richelieu ;” “ Tales 
and Confessions ;” “ Rouge et Noir;” and 
also, W. M. Praed ; Miss Mitford ; Mrs. He- 
mans ; Miss Bowles: J. Montgomery ; Pro- 
fessor Wilson ; Barry Cornwall ; T. K. Her- 
vey ; Miss Jewsbury ; Rev. T. Dale; Ala- 
ric A. Watts, &c. &c. The plates are not 
only well etched, but extremely well chosen. 

The Amulet for the coming year is stated 
to be nearly complete; and Mr. Hall, it is 
added, has been very successful in obtain- 
ing the codperation of many distinguished 


writers. Among its illustrations will be an 
engraving from a drawing by Martin, by 
Le Keux, for which, it is said, the engraver 
received the sum of 180 guineas. 

The Winter's Wreath for 1830 will be 
sublished on the Ist of November; a col- 
fection of original pieces in prose and verse, 
contributed by writers of eminence, and em- 
bellished with 13 highly finished line en- 
gravings, from works of first-rate artists. 

The Bijou appears this season among its 
brother Annuals with high graphic and li- 
terary attractions. Among the former are 
portraits of the King and of Mrs. Arbuthnot, 
—both by the President R. A. 

The Offering, a new Annual, announced 
by Rev. Thomas Dale, A.M. is to be named 
“the Iris, or Literary and Religious Offer- 
ing,” and is especially designed to establish 
and illustrate the connexion between polite 
literature and religion. The embellishments 
are to be selected principally from scriptural 
subjects, by the most celebrated painters. 

A new Annual, announced to be upon a 
more enlarged and splendid scale than any 
hitherto undertaken, is inactive preparation. 
It isto be entitled “ the Landscape Annual, 
or the Tourist in Switzerland and Italy.” 
26 highly finished line engravings under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Heath, executed 
from colored drawings taken on the spot b 
Mr. Prout, are the attractions aatied. 
Mr. T. Roscoe is the editor. 

A new Annual, of a decidedly religious 
character, to be entitled “ Emmanuel,” is 
announced; and we are told that the dis- 
tinguishing feature of this publication will 
be its endeavor to diffuse and maintain, in 
various compositions in prose and verse, 
sound principles of religion and virtue ; its 
governing rule being that which pervades 
the doctrines of the Established Church. 
The editor is the Rev. W. Shepherd, au- 
thor of “ Clouds and Sunshine,” &c. &c. ; 
and the publisher Mr. Maunder, of New- 
gate Street. 

The forthcoming volume of the New 
Year’s Gift and Juvenile Souvenir will be 
published in an improved form ; and the il- 
lustrations will be of more uniform excel- 
lence than those of last year. 

The Juvenile Forget-Me-Not is also an- 
nounced for publication, under the superin- 
tendence of Mrs. 8. C. Hall. It is to con- 
tain 12 engravings of a very interesting cha- 
racter to those for whom it is intended. 

The Musical Bijou is another of our pro- 
mised Annuals; the prose and poetical arti- 
cles by eminent writers, and the music by 
celebrated composers. 

Mr. Ackermann intends this year to add 
another to the class of Annuals for youth, 
by the title of “ Ackermann’s Juvenile For- 
get-Me-Not.”’ The engravings, 8 in number, 
are of a very high character ; and among the 
contributors to it are several of the most 
popular writers of the day. 





